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1. Make room reservation early. 


2. Have high school transcripts as well as credits earn 
other colleges forwarded to the Registrar. 


ed 


3. Enter on time. 


KENTUCKY STATE 


COLLEGE 
How to Address Correspondence 


For information concerning rooms, please write: 
Office of the Dean of Men (Men). 
Office of the Dean of Women (Women). 


FRANKFORT 


For inquiries concerning transcripts, admission, courses 
study, bulletins, ete., write: 
Office of the Dean and Registrar. 


For information concerning student employment, write 4 
The Personnel Seeretary. 


Offiee of the Dean and Registrar. 
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September 22-23 
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November 26 
December 1 
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December 19 


December 19 


December 19 


1948 
January 3 


January 5 
January 7 
March 25, 26 
March 26 


1948 
March 30 
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May 28 
May 29 
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June 6 
June 7 
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June 8 


June 8 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


THE COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1947-1948 
FALL QUARTER 


Freshman Orientation. September  22-Pro- 
gram begins 8:30 A. M. Attendance required 
of all freshmen. 

8:00 A. M.-4:30 P. M.—Registration of all 
students, Jackson Hall After 4:30 P. M. 
students who are accepted for registration 
must pay a late registration fee of $5.00. 

Instruction begins—8:00 A. M. 

Last day of registration for credit, 12:00 noon. 

Thanksgiving Holiday begins 12: n noon. 

Classes resumed, 8:00 A. M. 

Final examinations for all dente 

Christmas Breakfast, 5:30 A. M. 
required of all students) 

db dri (REQUIRED) granted beginning 8:00 

.M. 


(Attendance 


rat Quarter ends 10:00 A. M. 


1947-1948 
WINTER QUARTER 


8:00 A. M.-4:30 P. M.—Registration of all stu- 
dents, Jackson Hall. After 4:30 P. M. students 
who are accepted for registration must pay a 
late registration fee of $5.00. 

Instruction begins, 8:00 A. M. 

Last day of registration for credit, 12:00 noon. 

Final examinations for all students. 

Winter Quarter ends, 5:00 P. M. 


1947-1948 
SPRING QUARTER 


8:00 A. M.-4:30 P. M.—Registration of all stu- 
dents, Jackson Hall. After 4:30 P. M. 
students who are accepted for registration 
must pay a late régistration fee of $5.00. 

Instruction begins, 8:00 A. M. 

Last day of registration for credit, 12:00 noon. 

Last day seniors may file application for degree. 

K.N.E.A., beginning 12:00 noon. 

Classes resumed, 8:00 A. M. 

Annual Oratorical Contest, 8:00 P. M. 

Annual Musical Recital, 8:00 P. M. * 

Junior-Senior Prom. 

Final examinations for all students except grad- 
uating seniors. i 

Baccalaureate Sermon, 3:30 P. M. 

President's Reception to Seniors. 

Commencement Exercises, 10:30 A. M. 

Releases (REQUIRED FOR ALL STUDENTS 
EXCEPT GRADUATING SENIORS). 

Spring Quarter ends. 
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GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL 


Under the provision of K. R. S., Section 166.010, the man- 
agement and control of Kentucky State College is vested in the 
State Board of Education. This board is composed of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
a term of four years, and seven lay members, appointed for 
overlapping four year terms by the Governor. 


STATE BOARD op EDUCATION 


JOHN FRED WILLIAMS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Chairman 
i Term expires January 1, 1948 
PARTI 3 i ` GLADSTONE WESLEY, Somerset 

: a l Term expires July 1, 1947 

GOVERNMENT 1 O. M. TRAVIS, Monticello 
E Term expires July 1, 1948 

RO P MRS. H. A. BABB, Frankfort ? 

ORGANIZATION E Term expires July 1, 1948 


JOHN W. FARMER, Lexington 
Term expires July 1, 1949 


MRS. HARRY H. RAMEY, Salyersville 
Term expires July 1, 1949 


RICHARD H. BARKER, Pineville 
Term expires July 1, 1950 


P. A. HART, Murray 
Term expires July 1, 1950 


R. E. JAGGERS, Frankfort, Secretary 
MRS. GRACE T. WALTERS, Frankfort, Stenographer 


Tue Stare BOARD or EDUCATION 


The external government and control of the college is vested 
in the State Board of Education. The said board shall adopt 
such rules and regulations for the government of the school and 
guidance of the employees and students as it may deem proper. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 


Immediate executive control of the college is effect, : 
through the president, the executive agent appointed by t 
board. Subjeet to the control of the board, he shall have gene ré - THE COLLEGE 
supervision of all educational and business affairs of the instit 


tion and of all diseiplinary problems which may arise. R. B. ATWOOD, President D. H. BRADFORD, Dean and Registrar 


3 ORGANIZATION 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 3 The College is organized into three main divisions: The Division 
The internal government of the institution is in the hand of Applied Sciences, The Division of Arts and t Sciences, and The 
of the faculty who act through the Executive Council am en, es Ea 
Instructional Faculty. The Executive Council, consisting of th I. THE DIVISION OF APPLIED SCIENCES 
president, dean and registrar, business manager, deans of me Embracing the Departments of 
and women, and such other members as may be appointed by th ; AGRICULTURE: e 
president, exercises jurisdiction over cases of discipline and th Assistant Professor Manly, Head 
formation of all general policies of the college, other thi - Mr. Adams 
matters purely of an aeademie nature. The Executive Co ne BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
is the highest internal governing body of the college. 4 Associate Professor Smith, Head 
The Instructional Faculty, consisting of the president, dea i ME ewig 
and registrar, heads of departments, and teachers, is cha ` ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
with the formulation and direction of general academic polici Associate Professor Gould, Head 
and practices of the college. On matters of a purely aeademi Mr. Shauntee 
nature, the Instruetional Faculty is the final internal source í E - HOME ECONOMICS: 
authority. k Associate Professor Morton, Head 
: Mrs. Hamilton 
Miss Turner 
*Miss Hamilton 
E II. THE DIVISION OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
z - Embracing the Departments of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Holmes, Head 
Mr. Richards 
Mr. Cheaney 
Mr. Claybrooks 
JH *Mr. Jason 
> "OM | Miss Jordan 


Mr. Fletcher 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Richards, Head 
*Mr. Jason 
Mr. Claybrooks 


* On leave. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT: 
Professor Bradford, Head 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Cheaney 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS: 
Associate Professor Carmichael, Head 
*Mr. Wright 
*Mr. Yokley 
Miss Simpson 
Mr. Pryor 


GENERAL SCIENCE: j 
Mr. Dixon d 
Dr. Raines 4 
Mr. Jones 
Mr. Gould 


CHEMISTRY: 
Professor Raines, Head 
Mr. Hale 


BIOLOGY: : iq 
Associate Professor Dixon, Head 
Mr. Taylor 


MATHEMATICS: 
Associate Professor Jones, Head 
Mr. Shauntee 


III. THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
Embracing the Departments of 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
Associate Professor Dailey, Head 
Miss Wilson í 
Mrs. Morton 
Miss Madison 
Miss Simpson 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION: 
Mr. White 
Miss Ford 
Mr. Edwards 
Mr. Adams 
Mr. Crowe 
MUSIC EDUCATION: 
Associate Professor C. J. Michaels, Head 
Miss Branch: 


* On leave. E 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


ALMA LOUISE ALLEN 
B. S., University of Colorado. Kentucky State College, 1945— 
Secretary to the President 
RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD 

A. B., Fisk University; B. S., Iowa State College; M. A., University 
of Chicago; LL. D. (Hon.), Lane College. Kentucky State College, 
1929— President 
T. B. BIGGERSTAFF* 

D. D. S, Meharry Medical College. Kentucky State College, 
1943— School Dentist 
DAVID H. BRADFORD 

A. B., University of Michigan; M. A., University of Michigan; 
Ph. D., University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 1935— 

E. BEATRICE BROWN e 

Kentucky State College, 1947— Director of Kentucky Hall 
BESSIE L. COVINGTON 

B. S, Kentucky State College. Advanced Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Kentucky State College, 1942— Dietitian 
JOHN ED CROWE, JR. 

B. S., Xavier University; M. S., Indiana University; Kentucky 

State College, 1947 — 

Dean of Men, Line Coach of Football, Part-time Instructor 
of Physical Education 
EARLYNE A. HARRISON 

R. N., University of Georgia Nursing School—Ky. State College, 
1947— School Nurse 
ANN JACKSON HEARTWELL 

A. B. University of Illinois. Advanced Study, University of 
Illinois. M. A., Columbia University. Kentucky State College, 1933— 

Dean of Women 
MINNIE JOHNSON HITCH 

A. B. Kentucky State College; M. A., Ohio State University. 
Advanced Study, University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 
1939— Principal of Rosenwald Training School 


GIEBRETH HOLT 
Attended Langston University; Kentucky State College, 1947— 
Director of Chandler Hall 
MARSHALL JONES* 

M. D., Howard University. Practicing Physician in the city of 
Lexington, Ky. United States Medical Corps. Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1946— School Physician 
SHELEY F. LYNEM 

A. B., Kentucky State College. Kentucky State College, 1940— 

Business Manager 

* Part-time. 


CATHERINE MOODY 
B. S., Tennessee State College; Kentucky State College, 1947 ; 
Clerk, Business Offic 
RUTH A. MOSELEY : 
Studied at New York University and Uhiversity of Pennsylvan 
Kentucky State College, 1946— Director of Atwood Hall 
CATHERINE G. NASH 
A. B. Spelman College; B. S. Western Reserve University. 
Kentucky State College, 1945— First Assistant Librarian 
FRANCES ANN POINDEXTER 
B. S., Kentucky State College; Kentucky State College, 1947— 
Clerk, Business Of 
EDITH IOLA PRUNTY 
B. A., Shaw University; B. L. S., Atlanta University. Kentuek ty 
State College, 1947— Assistant Libra 
THOMAS HUGH QUALLS 
A. B., Texas College. Kentucky State College, 1945— 
Cashier 
JESSIE P. ROACH d 
A. B., Kentucky State College. Kentucky State College, 1941 - 
Assistant Director of Kentucky Hall 
ELLA B. SCOTT ` 3 
Attended Kentucky State College. Kentucky State College, 
1947— Bookkeeper, Business O 
W. A. STRONG 
B. S., American International College; M. B. A., University 
Pennsylvania. Kentucky State College, 1945 1947— 
Business Manager 


CATHERINE O. VAUGHAN zA 
A. B., Virginia State College; B. S. (Library Science), Weste 
Reserve University. Kentucky State College, 1943— Libra 


CLARA B. WEBB 
B. S., Tennessee State College. Kentucky State College, 194 
Secretary to the Dean and Registrar 
JOHN T. WILLIAMS 
B. S., Langston University; M. A., University of Cincinnati; 
D., Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1929-1947— 
Dean and Regis 
VIOLET J. WOOD . 2 
A. B., Kentucky State College. Kentucky State Colle le, 
1929—1947— $ 
BERNADETTE WOOLDRIDGE “4 
A. B., Kentucky State College. Kentucky State College, ee: 
Day-Student Supervis 
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FACULTY 


RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD 

A. B., Fisk University; B. S., lowa State College; M. A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; LL. D. (Hon.), Lane College. Kentucky State 
College, 1929— President 


DAVID H. BRADFORD 
A. B., University of Michigan; M. A., University of Michigan. 
Ph. D., University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 1935— 
Dean and Registrar— 
VERA B. BRANCH 
B. S., Virginia State College; M. A., Columbia University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1946— Instructor of Music 


M. P. CARMICHAEL 
A. B., Samuel Houston College; Ph. B., University of Chicago; 
M. A., University of Chicago. Advanced Study, Colúmbia University. 
Kentucky State College, 1930— 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Economics 


HENRY E. CHEANEY 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., University of Michigan. 
Advanced Study, University of Michigan and University of Chicago. 
Kentucky State College, 1936— 
Assistant Professor of History and Government 


ROBERT E. CLAYBROOKS, JR. 
B. A, M. A, University of Illinois. Kentucky State College, 
1947— Instructor of Spanish and English 


.JOHN ED CROWE, JR. 


B. S., Xavier University; M. S., Indiana University. Kentucky 
State College, 1947— Part-time Instructor of Physical Education 


THEODORE R. DAILEY 
A. B., Wilberforce University; M. A., Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Advanced Study, University of Chicago. Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1937— 
Associate Professor of Education 
WILLIAM L. DIXON 
B. S., Morehouse; M. A., Atlanta University. Advanced Study, 
University. of Kansas. Kentucky State College, 1944— 
Associate Professor of Biology 
JOSEPH G. FLETCHER 
B. S., Hampton Institute; M. A., Cornell University. Advanced 
Study, Columbia University. Kentucky State College, 1945— 
Associate Professor of English and Coach of Basketball 
FAYE FORD 
B. S., Wilberforce University. Kentucky State College, 1946— 
Instructor of Physical Education 
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ROBERT M. WHITE 


B. S., Kentucky State College; M. A., Indiana University. Ken 


tucky State College 1939— 
Associate Professor of Health and Physical Educat 


JOHN T. WILLIAMS S 
B. S. Langston University; M. A.,. University of Cinci 
Ed. D., Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1929-1947— . 
- Professor of Educa 


CHARLOTTE E. WILSON 
A. B., Knoxville College; M. A., Columbia University. Advan 
Study, Uoivasly of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 1936— 
Assistant Professor of Educa 


*ARNOLD W. WRIGHT 

B. S, Alabama State College; M. A. Atlanta Univers 
Advanced Study, University of Wisconsin. Kentucky State Co 
1936— Assistant Professor of Sociology and Econo 


*RAYTHA L. YOKLEY 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., Indiana University. Ki 
tucky State College, 1946— Instructor of Sociolo 


* On leave. 


PART II 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


AIMS OF THE COLLEGE 


The aims of the Kentucky State College are: 


1. The training of teachers, administrators, and supervisors for 
the public educational system of the Commonwealth. 

2, The training of workers in agriculture and home economics. 

3. Preparation for the entrance upon graduate and professional 
study. 


While emphasis is placed by the college upon these major aims, 
as was originally intended by the State, the institution is also atten- 
tive toward the training and development of qualities which are nec- 
essary for effective living in present-day society. To the end that 
its graduates may be trained for the complete and full life, the 
college offers a program of curricular and extra-curricular activities 
that includes the following objectives: ` 


acquisition and maintenance of sound health 

discovery and development of interests and aptitudes 
cultivation of an appreciation for beauty and nature 

application of ethical ideals in individual and economic 
relationships 

preparation for worthy home membership 

preparation for the proper use of leisure time 

cultivation of an appreciation for and an understanding of the 
racial heritage 

. preparation for social adjusting 

achievement of excellence in scholarship 

development of a Christian philosophy of life 


peor» 


Fb ommo 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 


The Kentucky State College is the result of an act passed by 
the General Assembly of Kentucky in 1886. This act established 
the State Normal School for Colored Persons and was approved 
by Governor J. Proctor Knott on the 18th day of May in the same 
year. The city of Frankfort, through its council, donated $1,500.00 for 
a site. Since that day that site has been locally known as *Normal 
Hill." 

The next year, 1887, Jackson Hall, containing four rooms and a 
Chapel, was erected. John H. Jackson, A. M., from Berea College, 
was elected as first president. The school opened its doors on 
October 11 with three teachers, and before the school year ended 
there were enrolled fifty-five students. 
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During the last decade of the 19th century the school witness 
many changes. In 1890 there were added the departments of Ho d 
Economics, Agriculture and: Mechanics. In the spring of this ve 
the school turned out its first graduates, a class of five. In 1893 
was organized a High School department., In 1897 a farm of 9 
acres was purchased for the Agricultural Department. This ex 
pansion continued in the 20th century, both in name and program 


In 1902 the name was changed to “Kentucky Normal | E 


Industrial Institute for Colored Persons," and the president wa; 


made an ex officio member of the Board of Trustees. 


In 1908 a Practice School was organized. 

The next year Hume Hall and Hathaway Hall were erected. 

In 1911 the school had its first Summer School. d E 

In 1921, through a gift from Mr. Rosenwald, a new brick schog 
was erected for Practice Teaching. 4 

In 1926 the name of the school was again changed to “Kentucky 


State Industrial College for Colored Persons” and provisions made ir 


the statutes that the President be elected for a term of four yi 
In 1938 the name was changed to Kentucky State College fo 
Negroes. 
The presidents have been as follows: 
John H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) 1887-1898. 
James E. Givens, A. B. (Harvard University) 1898-1900. 
James S. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmons, 
1900-1907. 1 
John H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) 1907-1910. 3 
James S. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmo 
1910-1912. 
G. P. Russell, B. Lit. (Berea); LL. D. (Wilberforce) 1912-192; 
F. M. Wood, D. Ped. (Kentucky State College) 1923-1924. P. 
G. P. Russell, B. Lit. (Berea); LL. D. (Wilberforce) 1924-192 
R. B. Atwood, A. B., B. S, M. A, LL. D. (Fisk, Iowa State 
University of Chicago, Lane) 1929. : D. 


LOCATION 


Kentucky State College is situated about three hundred fee 
beyond the city limits of Frankfort, on a beautiful hill overlookin 
the city. Its campus consists of about thirty-five acres of rolling 
land, beautifully studded with evergreen and deciduous shade trees 
Its farm, consisting of two hundred sixty-five acres of choice blue: 
grass land, adjoins the campus. A 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, carrying not only its 9 
trains, but those of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Compe 
passes through this farm. 

The U. S. Highway No. 60 passes between the campus 
farm, forming a dividing line between them. Entrances to both 
campus and farm are located on this thoroughfare. : 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
CHANDLER HALL 


Chandler Hall is a modern, three-story, fire-proof, brick dormi- 
tory for women, erected in 1939, and valued, with equipment, at 
$1 10,000.00. The first floor provides a spacious lobby, reception room, 
office for the director, a small kitchenette and diner for the use 
of various clubs and sororities, apartment for the Dean of Women, 
and 14 student rooms. > 

The second floor provides a girls” lounge, reading room, press- 
ing and drying room, beauty parlor, and 16 student rooms. 

The third floor provides a hospital for girls and 18 student 


rooms. 
The basement provides one large club room and ample room 
for storing trunks. : 


' KENTUCKY HALL 


Kentucky Hall is a two-story, double-L shaped, modern, fire- 
proof, brick dormitory for women, which has a basement and sub- 
basement. It was erected in 1929 at a cost of $150,000.00 and equipped 
at a cost of $34,000.00. 

The building contains fifty-two student rooms which will accom- 
modate 107 women, the director's apartment, and the office of the 
Dean of Women, as well as one large reception room. 

In the basement is the day-student lounge and one large club 
room. In the east end of the basement is housed the school's 
laundry. The west end of the basement, with its own separate en- 
trance, houses the Department of Business Administration. In this 
Department are located one typing room, one stenography and 
lecture room, one bookkeeping and accounting room, lobby, and 
office of the Head of the Department of Business Administration. 
The south end of the basement houses the experimental laundry 
for the Home Economics Department. 

In the sub-basement the Kentucky State Cooperative Associa- 
tion is located. It is a restaurant, lounge, and general store com- 
bined. In this department are one large room which is equipped 
completely for serving food and handling general merchandise, a 
large store room, and the office of the managerial staff of the Co- 
operative. 

There is ample space in the attic for the storage of trunks. 


JACKSON HALL 


Jückson Hallis a two-story, brick building of the German Castle 
style, erected in 1887, and is now valued at $24,000.00. It is the first 
building that was built on what is now the site of Kentucky State 
College for Negroes. This Hall serves as the main classroom build- 
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ing and contains on the first floor the office of the Dean and Res 
trar, laboratories for chemistry and physics, two lecture rooms, a 
teachers' offices. On the second floor are five lecture rooms. 


UNDERWOOD REFECTORY 1 


Underwood Refectory is a modern one-story brick building S 
a large basement, erected in 1940 and valued with equipment; 
$120,000. This building is the College Dining Hall, with a seatir 
capacity of 600. The main dining room is equipped with rom 
tables with 8 seats to a table for students, and 4-seat tables f 
teachers. Adjoining the main dining room is the office of the diet: 
tian. There are lobbies and rest rooms for men and women student 

The kitchen is equipped with all modern conveniences of stear 
electricity, and gas, promoting thorough cleanliness and the 5 
modern methods for the preparation of wholesome foods. E 

The basement houses the college ice plant and storerooms. Aj 
storerooms are equipped with refrigerator boxes and other moder 
conveniences for the preservation of fresh vegetables, poultry p od A 
ucts, dairy products, and fresh and cured meats. 4 


ATWOOD HALL 3 


Atwood Hall is a modern, three-story, double-L shaped, fire: 
proof dormitory for men students. It was erected in 1935 and i 
valued with equipment at $140,000.00. 

The first floor contains 10 student rooms, 2 club rooms fo 
students, a spacious lobby, a 5-room apartment for the Dean of Men, 
office for the Dean of Men and Director, two guest rooms, rooms 
for men teachers, linen closets, and centrally located bathrooms. — 

The second and third floors contain 30 bedrooms each, with 
2 wardrobe closets, centrally located bathrooms, linen closets, janito 
closets, and necessary halls and corridors. Ample space is provided 
in the trunk room for the storage of trunks. E 


RUSSELL MEMORIAL HALL 3 

Russell Memorial Hall is a three-story brick dormitory wh ch 
contains on second and third floors sixteen rooms and two kitchens 
for women teachers. On the first floor thére are two ‘faculty apart- 
ments and a reception room for the teachers. The basement contains 
a faculty recreation room, a service kitchen, laundry and storeroom. 
The building was erected in 1920 and renovated in 1947. The esti- 
mated value of the building is $90,000.00. D 


HOME ECONOMICS PRACTICE COTTAGE 


The Home Economics Department has in its possession a 7-room 
frame bungalow that is used for a model home and practice for 
home management classes. It contains 2 student bedrooms that 
accommodate 4 students, a bedroom for the director, living room; 
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This dwell- 
3m , kitchen, bath, and front and back porches. i 
E mee furnished and equipped with all modern conveniences 
E. home. It is valued with equipment at $5,000.00. 
Oo 


HUME HALL 
i - i tucky stone building, 
e Hall is a two-story, native Ken i 
E: 1909, and valued at $40,000.00. It houses on the first floor, 
ere > 


i t Presi ibrary. 
fices of President, and the Li ; l ) 
di m second floor is the school auditorium with a seating capacity 


0. 
3 BELL GYMNASIUM S 
ium is a brick building, erected in 1931 at a cos 
dee us building houses the department of Physical and 
E h Education. It has a large basketball court, courts for various 
E ames, a stage for dramatic presentations, projection equip- 
ES moving pictures, offices for men and women instructors, 
m rooms, lockers, and showers for both men and women. 


MUSIC HALL 


This is a two-story home which has been A ae 
Music Department for the College. The first floor contains : So e 
for the Director, two studios and two practice xw quic » dip 
for two members of the Music faculty are Mec sch diris 
floor. The basement contains the heating unit and undevelop D 


for recreation. 
HATHAWAY HALL 

Hathaway Hall is a two-story, Cr dd Kentucky stone building 

in 1909 and valued at $47,000.00. ` ; 
mm did first floor are the Departments of Agriculture, Biological 
Science, and three lecture rooms. The entire second floor is Ven 
for the Department of Home Economics. There are modern c is A 
ing and food laboratories equipped with modern furnishings. mg 
dining room adjoins the food laboratory. In addition, there are O 
lecture room and the office for instructors of Home Economics. 

In the basement of this building are housed the Maintenance 
and Repair Shop and the office of the Superintendent of Buran 
and Grounds. The annex to this building houses the e 
of Engineering. There is one large drawing room, erected z g 
and equipped with all modern conveniences for Engineering Draw 
ing and Blue-Printing. 

FARM BUILDING 


The farm dormitory is a dwelling built on the order of in x 
southern plantation home. It is conveniently located kat o Vë 
campus and affords a picture of scenic beauty when daga 2 a 
campus over the rolling land. 1t has accommodations for twenty 
boys and an apartment for the farm foreman. 
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One large barn serves the school in general as shelter for i 
animals and storage for feed Crops. There are five poultry house 
an implement shed and several hog houses. d 


The farm buildings are valued with equipment at $7,000.00. 
ROSENWALD LABORATORY SCHOOL 


The donation of $1,200.00 by Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, s we 


plemented by liberal contributions from the white and colored “iti. 
zens of Franklin County, enabled the Trustees of the College to eree 
a modern rural school building which serves the three-fold p 


of a rural school, a practice school for teacher-training, and a com- 


munity center. The building is of brick construction, and is heate 


by a furnace. Four acres of valuable ground surround the buildin à 


and are used for a playground and school gardens. 


PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE 


An eight-room, modern, two-story brick dwelling, erected in 


1919 and valued at $8,000.00. 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 3 


The school possesses three frame cottages and a two-story brick 
cottage for teachers, conveniently located on the school campus and 


valued at $20,000.00. 
FIELD HOUSE 


Youth Administration. In 1947, it was completely renovated and no 


contains locker and shower rooms for the athletic teams, storage 
bins for athletic equipment, a room for visiting teams and toile ts 


for both men and women. 


.In addition to the alterations on the Field House, the Al 
Field was completely renovated in 1947, making it a modern gridiro 


may be played at night. The total value of the Field House and 
athletic field at the present time is estimated at $150,000.00. 


COLLEGE BOILER HOUSE 1 
The College Boiler House, erected in 1939, is a brick, one-story 
modern fireproof building with a smoke stack 150 feet high. E 


It is equipped with the most modern conveniences for heat. 
production and supplies heat and hot water for the entire campus. F 


In addition, it houses the machine shop for the Maintenance 
Department. E 


It is valued with equipment at $75,000.00. 
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in every respect. It is electrically lighted, so that many of the gåm eg 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
The students find opportunities for expression and development 
ough various voluntary student organizations. The following con- 
E a list of such organizations: 
Kentucky Progressive Aggies (Agricultural Club), organized in 
9, have the following as their main objectives: Promotion of 
E ss through scientific study in the field of Agriculture; special 
EE. Agricultural problems of Kentucky Negro farmers; fostering 
cfe at the close of each school year, and the rendering of 
Es of agricultural interest, which shall be both entertaining 
x ^ ng 
p ipta Hall Club, organized in 1931, is the medium 
through which all women students in the dormitory aid in the a 
motion of better living conditions. This organization peu n S 
foster student leadership; second, to stimulate the academic stand- 
a of women students; third, to develop home-like spirit among 
E oung ladies, using the “Golden Rule” as a basis; fourth, to 
E. Sach young woman an opportunity to be a meee, of a distinct 
cial group. Motto—“To live together harmoniously. 
4 Atwood Hall Club.—This club is a medium through which all 
men students in the dormitory aid in the promotion of better Sie 
conditions. It fosters student fellowship, loyalty and er me ek 
among men; it sponsors only activities which are of material benefi 
3 lemen Hall Club, organized February, 1937, has for 
its purpose the promotion of fellowship and is the self-government 
i dormitory. 
dose K.—An endet organization composed of men en 
women who have been awarded a letter in any of the ee 
sports under the Athletic Department. Cooperativeness, ee e 
leadership and good sportsmanship are some of the ideals fostere 
his organization. 
E pube Hall Club, organized March, 1940, is the house 
government unit of the dormitory of Junior-Senior women; ps 
aims are to better acquaint the residents with each other; to hn ! 
students who fail to participate in other extra-curricular liso ie 
and through house governments to build up patterns of REL con rol. 
The International Relations Club.—The Department of History 
and Government with the cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace organized in 1937 an International Relations 


Club. This organization is open to all students interested in prob- 
* lems of international peace and good will. The Endowment regularly 


supplies the club with the latest books and pamphlets on inter- 
national affairs. The club has proved to be a source of information 
and inspiration for many of the students. : 

Mu Sigma.—The Science Club was revived in 1931 under the 
name of Mu Sigma. It has for its aims the impression upon the 
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minds of the students the value of applied Science, and the Creatic 
of a scientific atmosphere in the intellectual group. 4 
Home Economics Club.—The aims of the Home Economics t 
are: To develop professional Spirit and correlate home economie 
with other school and community activjties; to bring students ; 
closer touch with the greater home economic organizations 


activities in the state and nation. AIl students enrolled in Hom 


Economics classes may become members of this club. 1 

Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society is designed to give recognitio 
and encouragement to high scholarly attainment. Any student w a 
is enrolled in any department of the College who maintains a 


average of “B” or better for nine quarters of college work is eligi bl 


to become a member of this Society. 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES E 

Beta Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was se 

up on Kentucky State College Campus, February 25, 1933. T € 
purpose of the sorority is to cultivate and encourage high ethic: 

and scholastic standards among college women, and to establis} 
unity and friendship among the more efficient college students, al 
among alumnae, keeping alive their interest in college life. a 
The Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity was set y 


on Kentucky State College campus April 28, 1933. This is a national 


organization, whose aims are for the promotion of the highest pe 
of scholarship and manly deeds. $ 
The Alpha Pi Chapter of the Delta Sigma Theta ‘Sorority y is 
organized at Kentucky State College April 30, 1934. This Sororit, 
aims to establish and maintain high standards of scholarship, moral: 
and refinement among college women of a Eiven calibre. ^ 
Psi Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity was set up a 
Kentucky State College November 9, 1934. It aims to promote a fe 
ing of brotherhood and cooperation among college men. 
Xi Lambda Chapter of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity was organ 
ized at Kentucky State College on February 13, 1935. It aims t 
‚promote among selected young men, brotherhood, scholarship 
service. 3 
The Alpha Upsilon Chapter of the Kappa Alphi Psi Fraternit 
was organized at Kentucky State College March 1, 1935. This fi a: 
ternity aims at the highest achievement in scholarship, and ma nl; 
development of its members, and the general improvement of CO! 
lege life, M 
The Eta Alpha Chapter of the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority was set u 
on Kentucky State College campus, April 20, 1935. The purpose 0 
this sorority is to encourage “Finer Womanhood,” scholarship a n 
unity among the college students and alumnae. E 
Omega Chapter of the Beta Kappa Chi Scientific Society wa 
organized at Kentucky State College, October 14, 1946. The objec V 


la 
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i i d the advancement of 

i ciety is the encouragement an he i ent c 

pf E at, research and the dissemination of scientific 
scien 


> knowledge. 


i ized at Kentucky 
igma Gamma Rho Sorority was organized 1 
E on April 11, 1947. The objectives of this sorority are 
p ter and encourage education and upright living in Negro 
P 3 thus helping and promoting the general welfare of the 
women, 


Negro race. 
PANHELLENIC COUNCIL 
The constitution of the Panhellenic Council EE the aims 
urposes of that student organization as follows: 
p. E establish and develop a spirit of cooperation among the 
A E armita and sororities on the campus, in order to foster 
E tructive program that will stimulate and guide each individual 
ES Grek letter organizations to follow the principles of fra- 
> E: and in order that the best interests of the college may be 
e: , 


conserved." a 
STUDENT COUNCIL | 
Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, a Student dpud 
became operative. The aims and purposes ef the council as state 
in its constitution are: 
F E develop a spirit of cooperation on the campus, to encourage 
tudent initiative, to afford development through self-control and 
mm and to create an intermediary between faculty and stu- 
dents in matters of general welfare, to unite in forming an associa- 
tion of all the student body." 


ATHLETICS 

f athletics. The 

The college fosters a wholesome program o 
major sports are inter-collegiate football, basketball, track and field, 
and boxing. Intramural athletics for all students are sponsored by 
the Department of Health and Physical Education. These activities 
include volleyball, basketball, aerial dart, badminton, Ee 
ping pong, softball, horseshoe pitching, and track and field. The 
college is a member of the Mid-Western Athletic Association, and 

adheres strictly to the rules of this body. A 


DRAMATICS 
The Kentucky State College Theatre gives opportunity for stu- 
dents with a talent for dramatics to participate in the EE of 
several plays each year. These participants are known as the “Ken- 
tucky Players.” 
FORENSICS 
Debate teams, for both men and women, are organized in order 
to give students with this interest an opportunity. Inter-class 
debates are held annually, and debating teams are selected from 
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these participants. Such teams participate in the number of int 
collegiate debates held during the year. Students of the coll 
who demonstrate to the satisfaction of the coach of debate and mem- 
bers of the Edmund Burke Debating Society a competence in for- 
ensics, are admitted to membership in this organization. 


PUBLICATION 


The Kentucky Thorobred—issued monthly during the reg lar 
session—is the official organ of the college. It includes news of the 
college activities as well as of the alumni. f 


THE COLLEGE MOVIE 


Presentation of the best movies is a regular feature of the colle " 


program. Movies are shown from one to three times per week, 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Social intercourse, properly supervised, will be encouraged and 


emphasized in the college. In all the entertainments provided for 
students, the aim is to develop properly the social side of life. 


RELIGIOUS OPPORTUNITIES 


Realizing the great advantage of training the heart as well as 
head and hands of its young men and women, thus awakening a 
quickening their sense of responsibility for their fortunate fello 
a non-sectarian Sunday School, a Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
maintained. Aside from these the school holds devotional exe 
three times a week, prayer meeting once a week and Church 
Vesper services each Sunday, all of which are compulsory. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Campus.—The institution employs approximately 125 stude 
as helpers in the dining hall, kitchen, dormitories, classroom bui 
ings and on the farm. This work is given to the most worthy and 
needy students. Students desiring work should write for an appli- 
cation blank and file the same in the office of the Personnel Depart 
ment, not later than July 15. It frequently happens that student; 
who must work their way through school are unable to carry 
full schedule of classes, and this fact should be borne in mind wi 
accepting a job. In the event there is a conflict between a studeni 
job and his class work, one of them must be dropped. 3 


City.—A number of students are able to secure work with fam 
ilies, boarding houses and other places in the city. However, paren 
are cautioned against permitting their girls to work in the city, unl 
they fully understand the living conditions of the girl and the ca 
and chaperonage which she will receive. Girls will be permiti e 
to live in the city only on condition that they are living with relas 
tives or that they are living under conditions approved. by thi 
institution. : 
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“year. 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 


The general direction of collegiate affairs is in the hands of the 
president, the Dean and the Faculty of the college, with special prob- 
peing brought before the Executive Council. The Dean of 
EI en has supervision over the interests of women students; the 
n of Men, of men students. Students showing themselves at 
iance with the rules of the college may be dismissed for the 
ood of the institution. The Student Council was organized May, 
1935. Its purpose is to cooperate with the administration jn main- 
taining à high plane of student morale and discipline. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES FOR ONE QUARTER 


ROOMS AND BOARD FOR STUDENTS 
ROOMS 


de 


ROoMS FOR MEN STUDENTS a 

Atwood Hall, the men’s dormitory, accommodating 140 men, 1s 
completely furnished, lighted by electricity, heated by steam, 
equipped with shower baths and is comfortable at all seasons of the 
All rooms accommodate two students. 


Room rent per month for each male teacher is as follows: 
Single room (adjoining bath) .u....--scescceeccceeseeceeceecnessersenes $10.00 
Double room (adjoining bath) ......... 
Single room (no adjoining bath) 
The institution maintains at all times a list of Frankfort homes 
offering rooms for men students. Information concerning these 
rooms will be furnished by the Dean of Men upon request. 


RooMs FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 

Kentucky Hall, a women’s dormitory, accommodates 107 stu- 
dents; 41 rooms are two-student rooms; 7 rooms are three-student 
rooms; 4 are one-student rooms. All rooms are steam heated, and 
lighted by electricity. 

Room rent per month for each student is $4.75 to $6.50. 

Young women are expected to room on the campus when at- 
tendance does not exceed the capacity of the dormitory unless for 
special reasons they are granted permission by the Dean of Women 
to room elsewhere. 

During those quarters when the attendance exceeds the capacity ` 
of the dormitory the school maintains a list of private homes which 
agree to take student roomers under conditions and rates accepted 
by landladies and the school. All young women, except those whose 
homes are in Franklin County, are required to room in one of the 
homes listed. S 

Students should not engage rooms or board before ascertaining 
from the school that the landlady’s home is on the list. The fact that 
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students have roomed and boarded at a home during some previous 
year is not necessarily a guarantee that the home is at the presen 
on the list. Women students desiring to room with relatives e 
friends should notify the Dean of Women of such intention as early 
as possible before coming to secure the school's approval if it car 
be given. « 

All students not living in their own homes, whether roo 
in the dormitories or in private homes or rooming houses, are ali 
subject to the regulations, control and supervision of the school. 

Chandler Hall, a dormitory for women students contains 46 
rooms and accommodates 92 women students. All rooms are steam. 
heated and lighted by electricity. Room rent for each student is 
$5.25 per month. A 

Teachers’ Cottage: Room rent,for each teacher is $6.00 per 
month. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Although some veterans prefer to live in the large dormitory for- 
men, special consideration is given both single and married veterans. 


Fon SINGLE VETERANS: f 

There are two dormitory barracks with comfortable D 
tions for sixteen veterans each. These buildings afford a very club- 
like atmosphere for single veterans living together and enjoying 
common interests. Each barrack is provided with a lounge and two 
wash rooms. The cost of rent is $6.50 per month. 


For MARRIED VETERANS: 3 


There are available for married veterans and their wives, 


eighteen comfortable trailers. These units afford a home-like and | 


enjoyable atmosphere and are located on a very select part of the 
campus. There are separate men’s and ladies’ toilets and a central 
laundry. Each unit has its own individual cooking and heating 
facilities and electricity is supplied. The cost of a trailer is $22.50 
per month. This cost includes the furnishing of all utilities. 


CARE OF ROOMS 


Students are expected to care for their rooms and to keep them E 


clean and orderly. The college attempts to make it possible for 
students to live in a refined atmosphere and under good living con- © 
ditions; therefore, it expects those who occupy rooms in the 
dormitories to keep them in good condition. Students are expected ` 
to be economical in the use of water, lights and heat. Lights SOEN 
always be turned off when leaving rooms. 3 


ARTICLES TO BE FURNISHED BY STUDENTS 

Whether rooming on the campus or in private homes, studedts| 
are required to furnish two pairs of pillow cases, three sheets, 
spreads and comforts or blankets, towels, soap and runners for table 
and dresser. 3 
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ADVANCE ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS 

Applications for rooms in the dormitory are receivable at any 
time. Such application should be made as soon as practicable, as 
reservations will be made in the order in which the applications are 
received, but no reservation will be made unless there is an ad- 
vanced payment of $6.50, one month's room rent. This amount will 
be refunded only in cases of non-attendance on account of per- 
sonal illness, provided notice is given prior to the opening of 
school and the room space can be rented to someone else. 


BOARD 


Board is provided in the college dining hall. Men and women 
students occupying rooms on the campus are positively required to 
take their meals at the college dining hall. Students rooming off the 
campus may take their meals in the college dining hall. Positively 
no cooking or storage of food will be permitted in the dormitory 
rooms. Any student violating this rule may be asked to release his 
or her room, and in the case of such a release of rooms no room rent 
will be refunded. Board is $25.00 per month, payable in advance. 


THE BOARDING DEPARTMENT 

The boarding department is located in Underwood Refectory. 
The main dining room has a seating capacity for 500 students and 
the faculty. The boarding department provides wholesome food 
and balanced diets, thus aiding in the acquisition and maintenance 
of sound health. It aims to cultivate an appreciation for the neces- 
sary kinds of food, good table manners, and the beauty and satis- 
faction derived from social contacts at meal time. 

This department also employs student help, thus permitting 
students to receive training along the lines of table service, food 
preparation, management, etc. These experiences may prove bene- 
ficial to girls later in life. 


A. TUITION 
1. Kentucky State Students 
No tuition is charged students whose legal and permanent 
address is in the State of Kentucky. 
2. Out-of-State Students 
Students from states other than Kentucky pay a tuition 
fee of $15.00 per quarter at the time of registration. 


B. INCIDENTAL FEE 
Each student pays an incidental fee of $18.50 at the time of 
registration. The fee entitles each student to: 
1. Health service, which includes reasonable dental and 
medical attention. 
2. Library service. 
3. Admission to a regular number of lectures and recitals. 
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C. LAUNDRY 


D. MISCELLANEOUS FEES 


The student who lives in Kentucky should tome prepared to y 
on entrance: 


4. Subscription to Thorobred (a student publication), 
5. Admission to local intercollegiate conference a ; 
contests. 


A laundry fee of $1.25 per month, payable in advan 
charged each student. : 

Laundry service is offered students in the college la 
A limited number of garments are washed and ironed for m 
students. Flat work is washed and ironed for women stude 
but dresses and other garments that cannot be ironed ] 
machinery are returned roughdried. Such articles may 
ironed by women students in the college laundry. 


The following fees are charged for the purpose of covering į 

cost of supplies, materials and Services used by the student: 
Late Registration Fee ..................... essel $ 5. 
Laboratory (per credit hour) Science Courses .............. j 
Demonstration (certain courses in Science) 
Radio (per month) ...................... 5. 2 ecce eege 
X-Ray (per year) Ee 
Certain Vocational Courses (per credit hour) ................ 
(Other course fees may be charged for any other 
courses in which the college furnishes individual 
supplies or equipment to the student.) 
Key Deposit (per year) cocomcncconioccnccnoconencnccnnenonnncccccccnnnnnos 
Piano— 
One half hour lesson per week, per quarter ................. 
Two half hour lessons per week, per quarter . 


Class instruction in piano, per quarter E Shaan 
Organ— ; 

Two half hour lessons per week, per quarter .................. 
Voice— 

One half hour lesson per week, per quarter ................... 
Instruments— 


Class instruction in instruments, per quarter ................ 


Incidental Fee eeu crac 
One month's room rent .. 
One month's board een 
One month's laundry . 
Key Deposit. Ee EG 
Estimated entrance payment, excluding books, 
supplies and special fees EES 
Out-of-State students will pay a fee of $15.00 in 
addition to the above estimate. 
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or à statement of fees charged, during the Summer School, please 
see the Summer School Announcement. 
UNIFORMS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Physical Education is required of all freshman and sophomore 
students. Uniforms for these classes are estimated: 


Women Students: 
Et, eh S 200 


Trunks 


Supporter ........ 
Sweat shirts 


FEE FOR LATE REGISTRATION 

A fee of $5.00 is assessed every student presenting himself to 
begin or complete any part of his registration after the day provided 
for that purpose. 


FEE FOR CHANGE OF SCHEDULE 

A fee of 50c will be charged for each voluntary change which a 
student makes in his schedule after it has been prepared and ap- 
proved at the time of registration. "Therefore, students are advised 
to give careful study to the class program and the requirements 
to be met before having their class schedule approved. If the change 
in the schedule is requested by the Registrar, the student will not be 
required to pay the fee. 


FEE FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATION 

A student who misses a quarterly examination will be required 
to pay to the college a fee of 50c per credit hour for each examina- 
tion missed before it is given to him. 

A special fee of $1.00 is also required for students taking 
achievement entrance examinations, or intelligence tests. 


FEE FOR LATE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Students who do not undergo medical examination at the time 
set aside for that purpose must make special provision for the 
examination under the supervision of the Head of the Department 
of Health Education. A special fee of $1.00 will be charged for 
this service. 


GRADUATION FEE 

A graduation fee of $8.00 is charged each student who makes 
application for a degree. This fee covers the cost of the rental of 
cap and gown and the cost of the diploma. 
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DEDUCTIONS, REFUNDS AND WITHDRAWALS - 


After three weeks from the first day of official registration, y 
refund will be made, except as follows: 


1. When a student withdraws within one week of the offic ci 
date of registration as specified in the’ catalogue, 75 per cel 
of the tuition and incidental fees will be refunded. E 
2. When a student withdraws within two weeks of the offici; 
date of registration as specified in the catalogue, 50 per ce 
of the tuition and incidental fees will be refunded. j 
3. When a student withdraws within three weeks of the offi ci: 
date of registration as specified in the catalogue, 25 per Y. 
of the tuition and the incidental fees will be refunded. 
4. Board: Refund or credit on board will be made only on: 
basis of a weekly unit. d 
5. Room Rent: A refund on room rent will be made on the ba: 7 b 
of a monthly unit. 3 ; 
6. No refund will be given on changes made for lessons i 
Applied Music unless the student withdraws officially fi on 
the college. Such refunds will be made only on a month 


unit basis. E | a | | PART IH 


STUDENT BILLS ; E 
All bills for board, room, laundry or other fees, exc thi ADMISSION 
incurred as penalties, are due and: payable in advance. ` Stud ni AND . 
who fail to meet their financial obligations are subject to suspen j 
from all student privileges... This. rule applies to students in $ E GENERAL REGULATIONS 
departments. 5 


COST OF BOOKS 
The cost of books and supplies for the quarter may be 
mated at from $15.00 to $20.00. e 


ADMISSION 


Graduates of high schools accredited by the State Department 
of Education or a recognized regional accrediting association are 
admitted to the college on certificate, provided they have fifteen 
credits of high school work acceptable to the college. In these 
fifteen credits five basic units are required: Three must be in 
English and two in mathematics. The other ten units may be chosen 
from a group of electives. Only students holding certificates of 
graduation from accredited high schools will be admitted without 
examination. Students presenting certificates of graduation from 
non-accredited high schools will be required to validate, by exami- 
nation, credit in the five basic units mentioned above and in two 
other subjects representing one unit each to be selected by the 
student. 


VETERANS WHO ARE NOT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


For those veterans of World War II who are not high school 

graduates, there are two plans: 

1. Any veteran who is not a high school graduate who desires 
the opportunity of regular college attendance and who can 
demonstrate his competence as shown by the results of tests 
as recommended by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and the American Council on Education, may apply for the 
administration of such tests. Such persons will be granted 
the college level of classification exhibited and will be grant- 
ed the privilege of pursuing majors toward the Bachelor's 
degree or enrollment in any courses offered by the college 
for which the. persons are eligible. 


2. Veterans who are not qualified high school graduates may 
enroll in any courses offered by the college from which they 
may profit and exhibit progress. As long as the instructor 
recommends that such person is receiving profit, the veteran 
may remain in such courses. Upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of such courses, the veteran will be granted a certificate 
of proficiency for each course completed. 


ADMISSION BY TRANSFER FROM SOME OTHER COLLEGE 


Credit will be transferred when earned with a grade not lower 
than "C" and when earned in courses corresponding to those offered 
at Kentucky State College. In cases of questionable credits, includ- 
ing those transferred from colleges without standard accreditment, 
acceptance of credits will be deferred at the time of admission but 
credits will be placed on the student's record after one or more 
years of satisfactory work at Kentucky State College. It is the 
student's responsibility. to have all transfer credits in the office of 
the Dean and Registrar before the close of the first quarter of 
attendance. Students who do not have such transfer credits placed 
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in the office of the Dean and Registrar before the close of the fir 
quarter of attendance, will he given classification the follo de 
quarter on the basis of work completed at Kentucky State Co 
The Dean and Registrar shall pass judgment on all cases referri 

classification. a d 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


A student who plans to enter the college for the first tin 
should write the office of the Dean and Registrar requesting ; 
“Application for Admission.” Upon receipt of the application blani 
the student should give the ‘information requested on parts 
and two. When this information is supplied, the student shoul 
have the principal of the high school, from which he or she gradi 
ated, give the necessary information requested on parts three à 
^ four. The principal should then mail the completed form to th 
office of the Dean and Registrar, Kentucky State College. E 


A student who registers at the college is responsible for hay id 
his complete high school transcript placed in the office of the Dea 
. and Registrar prior to his first registration and in all events. 

„the end of the first half of his quarter of attendance (6 wi 
The student who does not. meet this requirement will be imme 
ately dropped and may.not continue study until. the complete hig 
school transcript is filed. (See regulation on class cuts.) E: 


e 
H 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 3! 


The figures below indicate the maximum and minimum numbe 

of units that may be offered in each subject. E 
1. Basic Units.—Required by all departments. English 3 uni 
mathematics 2 units. 2 
3. Electives.—In addition to the units required under 1, a s 
cient number of units to make a total of fifteen must be offered 
Groups A and B, except that not more than four units may 
offered from Group B. TUM 


GROUP A 


Mathematies: ^ 
Advanced Arithmetic ——— J 
Advanced Algebra -.-..----— 


English see 1 


Foreign Languages:* 


` French . 2 1 -3 Solid Geometry .— 
German . _ 1. -3: : Trigonometry -.---- 

“Greek = -- Lä" 
Latin ` 1-4 . Sciences: 1 
Spanish , — 1 -3 s Biology > -.-------------—-—---~ 

: : Botany 

History and Civics Ke + Chemistry | -—------ 
History - 1 4 General Science 
Civics ....--. 4 Physics .—. 
Political Economy Geology 


Education (Including 
Psychology) 
Teaching 


15-1 Sociology ——- 
Zoology 


* Not less than one unit in Foreign Languages will be accepted. CUM 
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GROUP B 
(Only four units may be offered in this group) 


- HA Home Economics? -------------------- 15-4 
15-1 Music ....—- . %1 
Y Shop Work . Y 
Ya Shorthand . Ye 
15-2 Surveying .—. E 


I M2 Salesmanship —.- 


4 Not more than one unit may be offered for any subject in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. 


The minimum amount of credit allowed in any subject will be 
one-half unit. 
HEALTH EXAMINATION 


Each student must undergo a health examination by the college 
physician and staff. If this examination is not passed satisfactorily, 
the student will be required to withdraw from the college. If the 
tests for tuberculosis show a positive reading, a fee will be charged 
for an x-ray which is required in such cases. D 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


All students of the college are required to file in the Dean’s 
office within seven calendar days after registering, two unmounted 
photographs with full name and home address written on the back. 
Pictures which are not clear, or faded or in costume will not be 
accepted. Dimensions of photographs must be from 2 to 3% inches 
wide and from 3 to 4 inches long. The preferable size is 2"x3". 


APPLICATION FOR DEGREES 


Students who intend to satisfy the requirements for a degree 
must file formal application with the Registrar on or before the first 
Tuesday in April. 

Students who have not met all requirements for graduation on 
or prior to the last date of regular senior examinations during the 
spring quarter will not be considered for graduation during a par- 
ticular year. 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TEST 


No student may become a candidate for graduation until he has 
passed the Proficiency Test in English Composition. This test is 
given during the spring quarter of the Junior year. Those failing 
in this test may register for English 101 and English 102, without 
credit, during the Senior year. To become eligible for graduation, 
such students are required to pass the English Proficiency Test given 
during the spring quarter of the senior year, or finally during the 


regular senior examination period. 


DEAN'S LIST i 


An Honor Roll List will be published by the office of the 
Registrar at the close of each quarter. The names of students mak- 
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ing an average of 2.8 quality points or more will be placed on 
Honor Roll. Those averaging 2.2 quality points or more : | 
placed on the Honorable Mention List. 

Upon graduation from the college the following honors 
awarded. A minimum of two years or 90 quarter hours of resig 
work is required. Not less than 50 per cent of the Honor-gr 
credits must be earned in residence at the college during a regu 
term. zi 


Cum laude, Magna cum laude, and Summa cum laude. 
a Cum laude shall be awarded to students whose general qual 
point average for four years is 2.2 or above. Magna cum laude st 
be awarded to students whose general quality point average : 
four years is 2.5 or above and who have received no F's or | 
Summa cum laude shall be awarded to students whose gene 


quality point average is 2.8 or above and who have received 


F's or D's. ; H 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


The Degree of A. B. or B. S. with Honors in the student's mé 
subject will be conferred upon the student who in addition to hav 


completed the requirements for the degree, shall have (1) attain 
high standing in his major subject; (2) passed with distinction 


comprehensive examination in his major subject; (3) been recor 
mended for the said degree by the faculty of the department in whi 
his major work is done. ; 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CREDITS ALLOWED 
The student is required to carry each quarter a load amot 
to at least 12. quarter hours. To be eligible to carry more hours th; 
listed in his curriculum the student must have a standing of at lez 
2. for the preceding quarter. Freshmen will not be allowed. 
carry extra work during the first quarter. 9 
ADMISSION OF AUDITORS E, 


E 


Persons desiring to attend classes without credit may be a 


mitted as auditors. Persons who register as auditors will in | 
case receive credit. E 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


To obtain the Bachelor's degree, the student must have 
tered in the college during his senior year and have gained at 
48 quarter hours in the college. At least one-half the credits of 
major must be gained in this college. 3 


CREDITS BY EXTENSION AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Students may apply toward the Bachelor's degree a maxim 
of 45 credits by extension, special examinations, and correspondi 
combined. However, not more than.4 credits may be gained duri 
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quarter. Not more than 9 of the last 18: credits required for 

aduation may be taken:by extension or correspondence; not more 

one-half of the credits required for the major may be gained 
extension or correspondence. 

Students will be admitted to extension courses who satisfy all 

rerequisites for those courses in exactly the same manner as in resi- 

dence- Residence credit shall be credit earned on the campus in regu- 
larly scheduled classes. Students in residence shall not be per- 
mitted to do extension work without permission of the dean. 

Credit shall not be given for a four quarter-hour course com- 
pleted by correspondence in less than five weeks; for a three quarter- 
hour course completed in less than four weeks; or a two quarter- 
ourse completed in less than two weeks. 


DEFINITION OF A QUARTER HOUR 
A quarter hour represents one hour of recitation or lecture or 
two hours of laboratory a week for one quarter; drawing, sHop. work, 
physical education, and other courses requiring no outside work are 
reckoned at two hours for. one quarter hour. 


MARKING SYSTEM 


Student marks are recorded by letter with the following sig- 
nificance: “A” excellent scholarship; “B” good; "C" average; D? 
poor (carries no quality points); “F” Failure; “I” Incomplete; “W” 
Withdrawn; «wp? Withdrawn Passing; “WE” Withdrawn Failing. 


An Incomplete or “J? earned in any particular quarter must 


hour € 


A be removed during the next quarter the course is offered, otherwise 


the course will be recorded by the Registrar as “F”. 

A mark of “yr shall be granted a student provided that student 
formally withdraws from a course before the close of the first three 
weeks of any quarter. 

A mark of “WP” shall be granted that student who has re- 
mained in a course for a period longer than the first three weeks 
of any quarter, provided that student is passing in such course at 
the time of formal withdrawal. Se 

A mark of ““WF” shall be granted that. student who has remained 
in a course for a period longer than the first three weeks of any 
quarter, provided that student is failing in such course at the time of 
formal withdrawal. : : 

The several marks yield quality points as follows: 

A—Three quality points per credit hour 
B—Two quality points per eredit hour 

C—One quality point per: credit: hour 

D—No quality points per credit hour 

F—No quality points, no credit 

WP, W, and WF—No quality points, no credit 
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CHANGING COURSES : EC 

All changes of registration (either by adding or dropping 1 
course or changing hours and divisions) must be made through hi 
Registrar's office. Students are required to follow the program a 
outlined on their registration cards. Any student who takes a cours 
irregularly will not receive credit for it. A student cannot sign for 
a new course after the last day of regular registration. 4 


EXAMINATIONS 


Regular examination will be held in all courses at the end o 
each quarter according to the college Calendar. E 

Whenever a student is absent from a final examination, he is 
required to.take a special examination in place of the one missed, 
A fee of 50c per credit hour will be charged for all such exami- 
nations, except those made necessary by patriotic duties. A fee of 
one dollar each will be charged for all late entrance examinations. E 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Major courses not included) 


A student who has earned a mark of “D” in a course, that is not 
a major course, is eligible for a special examination in that course 
under the following conditions: 1 


A. The student must have studied or taught the course in class- * 
room. during a particular term, semester, or quarter. E 

B. Such examination must be administered in a period betwe en * 
“quarters or terms if the student is enrolled for reg à 
study. 1 

C. Such examination may be administered only once. D 


D A student may be examined in only one such examinatio ei 
within a period between quarters or terms. + 

E. A fee of one dollar ($1.00) per quarter hour shall be col- ? 
lected for such examination. The minimum fee to be col- 
lected for any examination shall be $1.00. E 

F. The student who desires to be administered such examina- 
: tion must make written application to the Office of the Dean 
and Registrar at least one calendar week prior to the -da e 
that an examination is to be administered.: ] 


COMMENCEMENT 
All students who are candidates for a degree are required to: 
‘participate in the commencement exercises. Commencement convo- | 
cations will be held at the close of the spring quarter only. Students 
who satisfy requirements at times other than the spring quarter will. 
be regarded as of the graduating class next following completion of 
the work. d 
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PART IV 
CERTIFICATION 
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APPLICATION FOR TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 


(Codified Regulations—Vol. XI, No. 6, August, 1943.) 


1. No certificate shall be issued.to an applicant until written 
application has been made upon forms furnished by the State De- 
ment of Education, and official transcript has been filed showing 
all college credits earned up to the time application is made, and the 
legal fee has been paid. 

2. Application for Certificate must be made upon forms pre- 
pared by the Department of Education. The application form will 
be mailed upon request. 4 

3. Each applicant for a certificate must be recommended by a 
school official and the signature of the recommending officer shall be 
on the application. : 

4. All certificates shall be issued as of July 1 in the calendar 
year in which they are issued and they shall expire on June 30. 

5. Time Limit for Renewals.—Any certificate for teaching or 
for holding an administrative position, which expires on June 30, of 
any year, may be renewed provided renewal requirements have been 
completed and filed with the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
before September 1, of the year in which the certificate expires; pro- 
vided, further, that the certificate shall be renewed as of July 1, of 
the year in which it expires. 

6. Reciprocal Relations.—A certificate may be issued to a per- 
son educated in an accredited institution outside of Kentucky when 
he has completed a curriculum substantially equivalent to the cur- 
riculum required for the issuance of the certificate applied for, and 
has completed all general requirements for certificates in Kentucky. 
7. Official transcripts of credits are transcripts that are certi- 
fied by the registrar of the institution in which college training was 
done or in which training was validated. : 

8. Recommendation by the official certifying the transcript 
shall state that, as far as the applicant's record in that institution is 
concerned, the certificate should be granted. 

9. Transcripts of credits shall show the applicant's fields of 
preparation by giving a summary of major and minor fields with 
the credit earned in each major field or minor field. 7 
10. Transcripts of college credits shall show that the applicant 
has completed all college entrance requirements. . - 

11. Transcripts of credits of all applicants for certificate shall 
show that the quality of work done (average point standing) by the 
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applicant in college shall be as high as the minimum quality 3 
tained for graduates of the college certifying the transcript. 


12. Official transcripts shall show only the work for which 4 
college gives the applicant full credit toward graduation in the 
tution certifying the transcript. : 


13. Official transcripts shall state whether the quality (ay E 
point of standing) of work done by the applicant is equal to 1 y 
quality of work which the institution certifying the credit will acce 


1 


He 


toward graduation. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


1. The Provisional Elementary Certificate valid for three year 
shall be issued to a person who meets the general requirements 5 
law and the regulations of the State Board of Education and files ; 
transcript of standard college credits showing the com 
following curriculum: 


pletion of. th 


A. General and Special Preparation 
(1) English, including 


(2) Science, selected from 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, 
Geology,,Physics cunas ae 
(3) Social Science, including 
a. American History and Government 
or History of Civilization 
b. Geography-Principles 
(4) Teachers’ Arithmetic 
(5) Fine Arts 
a. Public School Art 


b. Public School Music ....................., 
(6) Health, Physical Education and Safety 


B. Professional Preparation 


(1) General or Educational Psychology .......... m. z 
(2) Fundamentals of Elementary Education 
(3) Supervised Student Teaching ...... EE 
(4) Teaching Reading 


C.. General Electives pe h 


* See 2 below. 
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| ghe require 


| jg the € 


In the issuance of the Provisional Elementary Geet 
ments in Supervised Student Teaching may be waived for 

have had a minimum of three years’ experience teaching 
those dedi grades, provided the applicant has a total of 96 
er cm of college credit and has met all other requirements 


2. 


t 
am the certificate. 


The Provisional Elementary Certificate may be ino gs 
E rs after two years' teaching experience during the life o 
E E. ate, or upon the presentation of one-half year (24 quarter 
Pe EC + additional standard college or university work earned dur- 
pours), Bite of the certificate; and it may be renewed every three 
E. E E upon presentation of one-half year (24 quarter 
E E 2i additional standard college or university work, earned 
E ot renewal provided that when this certificate is renewed 
E E uarter hours of standard college or university training, 
p". Zen shall be selected from the curriculum prescribed by the 
E. on Public Higher Education for the issuance of the Standard 
o 
; ry Certificate. 
E o. Standard Elementary Certificate valid for four We 
hall be issued to a person who meets the general requirements [o 
- d the regulations of the State Board of Education and files 
Be script of standard college credits showing the completion of 
b. following curriculum for elementary teachers: 


A. General and Special Preparation A P 
(1) English, including m e 
a. Oral and Written Composition eer 
b. American or English Literature ..............---------- 4 
c. Children's Literature a 
d. Elective in English 


(2) Science, selected from i 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, o 
Geology, Physies ee 
(3) Social Science, including : 
a. American History and Government or 


History of Civilization see 8 
b. Principles of Sociology or Rural Economy 4 
c. Geography-Principles : 
d. Elective in Geography - 
e. Elective in Social Science from History, 
Government, Economics, or Sociology ............ 8 
(4) Teachers' Arithmetic .............-.----- RU E 4 
t (5) Fine Arts 3 
. a. Public School Art see s 
b. Elective in Art EE : 
c. Public School Music ......---.----------1 t : 
d. Elective in Music UM A 
(6) Health, Physical Education and Safety 
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B. Professional Preparation | 


(4) Educational Measurements .. 
(5) Child Psychology .................. —. M 
(6) Teaching Reading occ XGA ee A d 


“C. General Electives A 


D. Completion of Baccalaureate Degree 


5. The Standard Elementary Certificate may be renewed orm 
issued every four years after three years’ teaching experience duri 
the life of the certificate or upon. one-half year of standard colleg 
university work of graduate grade since last renewal. If the he 
fails to teach the three years required for renewal or reissuance, 
certificate may be renewed or reissued upon 6 quarter hours of stan 

ard college or university work of graduate grade for each year 


fails to teach upon the certificate. It may be extended for life w A B 


the holder has had three years' teaching experience during the: li 

of the certificate and has completed requirements for a Master's de 

gree in a standard graduate school. ] E 
6. The Standard Elementary Certificate, based upon four 


of college work should be valid in grades one to eight regardless o 
the school organization. i 


n 


`-  SBE-19 Re: CERTIFICATION OF SECONDARY TEACHERS ' 
1. The Provisional High School Certificate, valid for four 
shall be issued to a person who meets the general requirements 
law and the regulations of the State Board of Education, and 
transcript of standard college credits showing the completion 
curriculum which includes the following courses and mini 
standards; NE 
A. Minimum General or Core Requirements 


Each candidate must present 16 quarter hours of Eng 
In addition to this a total of 40 -quarter hours must 
selected from the following fields: s ; 
Fine Arts Philosophy. and Psychology ——7 
Foreign Language Science 
Health, Physical Educa- Social Science ` 
cation and Safety Vocational Fields 
` Mathematics : 
with no candidate presenting fewer than three or- 
than four fields, and in no field may. he offer fewer than 8 
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arter hours; and in no instance may the selection. of the 
S eral education courses include the fields which he 
ARES as his majors or minors, except that he may major 
de minor in English. This regulation applies to those who 
begin their college preparation for teaching after September 


1, 1942. 


B. Teaching Fields 
1. Two majors—36 quarter hours each, or 
2. One major and two minors— 36-24-24, or 
3. An area of concentration—72 quarter hours de 
Teaching fields must be selected from those is pta e 
school curriculum prescribed by the State Board of uc 


tion 
i i Quarter 
C. Professional Preparation : ned 
1. Psychology or Educational Psychology .........---+----++ : 
2. Secondary Education menn P WEIN s. e 
3. Supervised Student Teaching .. KE 
` 4. Elective in Education eessen 


Completion of Baccalaureate. Degree eu 
4 In de issuance of the Provisional High School AT 
the requirement in Supervised Student Teaching may be waive or 
on who has had a minimum of three years experience in 
E, grades and who has met all other requirements for such 
ificate. : 
E. The high school certificate should be valid in ër 
and eight, in any organization, if these grades are departmentalized. 


4. A Provisional High School Certificate, valid for four S 
shall be issued to a person who meets the requirements si wee? 
general regulations of the State Board of Education and fi si iru 
script of standard college credits showing the EE Ane oS 
quirements for a Vocational teacher of Agriculture ‘or omi Sr 
nomics, who holds at least a Baccalaureate degree, and w o ae Rt 
the education requirements set by the Council on Public Es d à 
ucation and approved by the State Board of.Education as follows: 


Quarter 
Hours 
a. Supervised Student Teaching ........—.— ce : 
b. Psychology or Educational Psychology .. Ep 
c. Elective in Secondary Education ........................—— 


5. A Provieional High School Certificate, valid for four ee 
shall be issued to a person who meets the GE ind bois 
i d of Education an - 

eneral regulations of the State Boar : : 
E. of.standard college credits showing that he has met the re 
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quirements for a Baccalaureate degree in music or music ed 
and the requirements set by the Council on Public Higher Educa 
and approved by the State Board of Education, as follows: E 
Q I 
a. Supervised Student Teaching .......-- To. 
(At least 4 quarter hours in student teaching 
shall be done in secondary schools) 

b. Psychology or Educational Psychology ................— 

c. Elective in Secondary Education se 
d. Elective in Education ARA E. 


6. The Provisional High School Certificate, valid for four 1 n 
for teaching only in the field of Commerce (Business Education) 
high school, shall be issued to a person who meets the requiremel 
of law and the general regulations of the State Board of Educatie 
and files a transcript of standard college credits showing that he h 
received the Baccalaureate degree and has completed the follow i 
curriculum: 3 

a. The core curriculum now prescribed for the issuance | C 
the Provisional High School Certificate E 
b. The completion of a minimum of 72 quarter nour 
Commerce (Business Education) as follows: 3 


(1) Accounting enee 
(2) Secretarial Practice . 

(3) General Business EE 
(4) Business Education (Methods and Materials) 


c. The completion of 27. quarter hours in Education .as ol. 
lows: ; 


(1) ‘Psychology or Educational Psychology ........---- 
(2) Secondary Education een 
(3) Supervised Teaching ..... 22 
(4) Elective in Education .............-...- eee E. 


Total Required Quarter Hours—180 to 192 plus deg ce 


a 1. The Provisional High School Certificate may be renewed 
every four years after three years’ teaching experience, Or upon 
presentation of one-half year of standard college or university WO! e 
of graduate grade, earned since issuance or last renewal of the cel - 
tificate. If the holder fails to teach the three years required for 
renewal or reissuance, the certificate may be renewed or reissued 
upon 6 quarter hours of standard college or university work of grad- 
uate grade for each year he fails to teach upon the certificate. i 
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g. Majors and Mi 


mors and Areas of Concentration in Quarter 


E". areas of concentration shall require 72 quarter hours. 

a. All majors require 36 quarter hours except English which 
requires 44 quarter hours. 

p. All minors require 24 quarter hours. 

c. Major in English requires 44 quarter hours of which 32 
“shall be in English Composition, English and American 
Literature and the remaining 12 may be in the fields of 
Speech, Dramatics, and Journalism. 

"a A minor in English shall include 16 quarter hours in 
English Composition, English Literature, and American 
Literature. 2 

e. A minor in History and Political Science shall include 
16 quarter hours in History with 8 of the 16 in American 
History. 

f. Areas ‘of Concentration E 


(1) A teaching area in Social Science shall consist of a 

minimum of 72 quarter hours distributed as follows: 
28 quarter hours in History, including 8 quarter 
hours in American History and 8 quarter hours in 
European History; and a minimum of 8 quarter 
hours each, in the following subjects, namely: Polit- 
ical Science, Economics, Sociology, and Geography. 
The other 12 quarter hours in this field shall be 
selected from Social Sciences. . 

(2) A teaching area in Sciences shall consist of a mini- 
mum of 72 quarter hours in the Sciences, 32 of which 
shall be in one of the following: Biology. Chemistry, 
Physics, and a minimum of 12 quarter hours in each 
of the other two of these fields (Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics), 4 quarter hours in Geology, and the re- 
maining 12 quarter hours shall be selected from 
the sciences. 

(3) A teaching area in English shall consist of 72 quarter 
hours, at least 44 quarter hours of which shall be in 
the fields of Grammar and Composition, English Lit- 
erature and American Literature; the remaining 28 
quarter hours may be distributed among the follow- 
ing fields—Speech, Dramatics, and J ournalism. 

(4) Agriculture area requires completion of the Voca- 
tional Agriculture curriculum. 

(5 Home Economics area requires completion of the 
Vocational Home Economics curriculum. 


(6) Business Education area, 72 quarter hours. 
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(7) Industrial area, 72 quarter hours. i s 
(8) Art area, 72 quarter hours. 3 E 
(9). Music area, 72 quarter hours. 


(10) Health and Physical Education area, 72 aus 
hours. 5 


(11) Any person presenting a teaching area may qi 
to teach an additional subject by presenting 16 qi e 
ter hours in that subject. The addition of 16 quarte 
hours to the face of any certificate to take place 
in case where the applicant has fulfilled the req 
ments in general education. 


g. Subject-fields in which majors with a minimum of 4 
quarter hours each may be chosen by appli E 
pplicants fi f 

School Certificates: S 1 


Agriculture Home Economies 

Art Industrial Arts E 
Biology à Latin GE 9 
Chemistry Library Science 

Commerce , Mathematics E 
Economics and Sociology Music j ES 
French Physical Education 1 
Geography and Geology Physics 1 
German i Political Science ` x 
History Spanish E 


h. Subject-fields in which minors with a minimum of 
quarter hours each may be chosen by applicants for Hig! 
School Certificates: 


Agriculture Economics and Home Economies — 
Art Sociology Industrial Arts | 
Biology English Journalism E 
Chemistry Latin Mathematics b. 
French Library Science Music E 
Geography and German Physical Education - 

Geology History Physics E 
Commerce History and Polit- Political Science 
Dramatics ical Science Spanish 

Speech 
9. Special Fields 


Teachers of Art, Music and Physical Education. 
a. A person, who completes the requirements for the pro 


visional high school certificate and completes an area of 


concentration in Art as prescribed by the Council on Pub- 
lic Higher Education and approved by the State Board o 
Education may.have the certificate validated for teaching. 
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Art in the elementary and secondary grades if he com- 
pletes the following courses, or their equivalents as ap- 
proved by the Council on Public Higher Education and 
the State Board of Education: 


Quarter 

j Hours 
General Psychology .................... see AL ck 
Educational Psychology e 4 
Elementary Education ... 4 
4 


Secondary Education ..... 
School Organization ................. cec derit 
Directed Teaching in Art 


and a course in Art emphasizing materials and pro- 
cedures in the elementary grades, ànd a course in Art 
emphasizing materials and procedures in secondary 


grades. 


. A person who completes the requirements for a pro- 


visional high school certificate and completes the require- 
ments for a baccalaureate degree in Music, or Music Edu- 
cation, or completes an area of concentration in Music as 
prescribed by the Council on Public Higher Education and 
approved by the State Board of Education, may have the 
certificate validated for teaching Music in the elementary 
and secondary grades, if he completes the following courses 
or their equivalent as approved by the Council on Public 


Higher Education ànd the State Board of Education: 
: Quarter 
Hours 


“General Psychology eessen 
Educational Psychology .. BRS e RR ESL ANE CMS 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
School Organization ............. 

Directed Teaching in Music seen 


and a course in Music, emphasizing materials and pro- 
cedures in Music in the elementary grades, and a course 
in Music emphasizing materials and procedures in the 


secondary grades. 


. A person who completes the requirements for the pro- 


visional high school certificate and completes an area of 
concentration in Physical Education as prescribed by the 
Council on Public Higher Education and approved by the 
State Board of Education, may have the certificate vali- 
dated for teaching Physical Education in both elementary 
and secondary grades if he completes the following courses 
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or their equivalent as approved by the Council on Pot 
Higher Education and the State Board of Education: 


General Psychology ............... 25. 
Educational Psychology ............ sss 3 
Elementary Education ................ ees 
Secondary Education ................. esu. 
School Organization EEN 
Directed Teaching in Physical Education REM nn 


and a course in Physical Education emphasizing ma 
terials and procedures in the elementary grades, and 1 
course emphasizing materials and procedures in the s 
ondary grades. 


d. Other special curricula shall be transmitted to qua ; 
hours on the same basis. 


10. The Standard High School Certificate valid for five' yee a 
shall be issued to a person who meets the requirements of law an 
general regulations of the State 'Board of Education and files ` 
transcript of credits showing the completion of the four-year r- 
riculum for the training of high school teachers as prescribed 
the Council on Public Higher Education and approved by the S 
Board of Education, and who, in addition thereto, completes 
requirements for a Master's degree in a standard graduate school 


11. The Standard High School Certificate may be extended 
for life upon three years’ teaching experience during the life of 
the certificate. If the holder fails to meet the requirements for life 
extension before the certificate expires, the certificate may be re- 
issued or renewed for five years upon two years' teaching experien 
during the life of the certificate, or upon 6 semester hours of addi 
tional work of graduate grade for each of the two years he faile d 
to teach upon the certificate. ; 
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PART V 


DEGREES 
COURSES OF STUDY, CURRICULA, AND 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS, ETC. 
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DEGREES 


The college offers instruction leading to the following degrees: 


Bachelor of Arts with majors in 
English 
History and Government 
Sociology and Economics 
Elementary Education 


Bachelor of Science with majors in 
Business Administration 
Commercial Teacher Education 
General Engineering 
General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Physical and Health Education 


For any degree the student is required to gain the minimum 
number of quarter hours and quality points as required in his par- 
ticular curriculum with an average academic standing of one or “C.” 
In all cases the student is responsible for the meeting of re- 
quirements for graduation. 

The selection of majors and minors must be made not later 
than the first quarter of the junior year of college studentship and 
"may not be changed later than the end of the first quarter of the 
senior year. Thirty-six quarter hours in a department constitute 
a major, with the exception of the English major which requires 44 
quarter hours. Courses pursued in any major are subject to the 
approval of the student's major department and the Registrar. 

: Twenty-four quarter hours in one department, constitute a 
minor. : 

Students are advised to give careful thought and consideration 
to the problem of selecting major and minor subjects. These sub- 
jects should be chosen in accordance with the student's interests 
and the demand for service after graduation. It is necessary to 
remember that adequate preparation must be made in a subject in 
order to qualify one to teach the subject in the public schools. 
Nearly all teachers must teach two or more different subjects and 
for this reason it is suggested that students who are planning to 
teach should take two minors except in special curricula where it is 
impracticable to do so. All electives must meet the approval of the 
head of the major department and of the Registrar. 
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Juniors and Seniors who take Freshman or Sophomore cour 
will receive reduced credit, except with the approval of the Dea 


and Registrar. 
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Agriculture, * 


year college course preparing persons as teachi 
Home Economics, 


(3) A two-year course preparing for entrance into Med i 
French, 


The college offers courses designed to meet the needs of v. 


ous classes of students: 
(2) A four-year course consisting of a minimum of 191 


(1) A two-year course consisting of a minimum of 98 
ter hours leading to the Standard Elementary Certificate. 


hours leading to the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


(4) A four- 
of high school subjects in the fields of English, Social Scie 


Colleges. 
Mathematics, 


Sciences, Public School Music, Physical Education, and Commerci 


Teacher Education. 
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PRE-MEDICAL COURSES 
A two-year course preparing for the study of medicine is of- 


fered which complies with the requirements of the American "Med- 
ical Association for entrance into Class A medical schools except 
those requiring a degree for entrance. The four-year college co 


A four-year course in Engineering. 
(7) A four-year course in Business Administration. 


(5) A four-year professional college course. 
(8) A two-year course in Industrial Arts. 


(6) 
trance into all medical schools and lays a scientific foundation upo n 


which a substantial superstructure may be erected. Students 


with a major in General Science meets the requirements for en- 
urged to take the four-year course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Manly Mr. Adams e 


The major in Agricultural Education consists of a four 
college course leading to a B. S. degree. j 
The Agricultural Education curriculum provides an opportun 
for interested young men, who have completed the standard hi. 
School course, to pursue advanced work in scientific, technical, 2s 


E 


professional agriculture. 
AIMS 


(1) To train students to become teachers of agriculture, re 
Sciences, and agricultural extension agents. 

(2) To train young men to become farmers, farm Workers, far 
managers, and business dealers in agricultural products. 

(3) To train young men to become students of rural life. E 
a. Appreciation for rural life. 3 
b. Social and economic aspect of rural life. : 
c. Causes and effects of rural life movement. 


(4) To prepare students to pursue graduate study in agricul 


Students must have a thorough practical knowledge of fam 
activities and rural life conditions before receiving degree. Studi 
entering the college course in agriculture, who have not had 
experience, must receive such experience while pursuing thei 
college work. i 


COURSE DESCRIPTION a 


AGRICULTURE 101. Farm  Animals.—Types and classes of 


market animals with’ special reference to the breeds adapted to t d 
State of Kentucky. Credit, 4 hours. E 


AGRICULTURE 102. Feeds and Feeding.—General principles of 


nutrition as applied to farm animals; composition of feed stuffs 


comparisons and use of feeding standards; calculating rations, 


methods of feeding for economic production. Credit, 4 hours. E. 


AGRICULTURE 104. Field and Forage Crops.—A careful study 
the important principles, factors, and operations affecting the p 
duction and uses of various field and forage crops of the Uni : 
States, with special emphasis upon those of local importance. Credit, 
3 hours. ` 

AGRICULTURE 212. Soil Management.—The geologic origin o 
soil types, the physical textures of soils, and the principles of soi 
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ervation; soil fertility, soil organisms, use of commercial ferti- 
E. farm manures, and lime in perfecting a system of permanent 
mem Credit, 4 hours. 
E AGRICULTURE 213. Vegetable Growing.—The art and science of 
owing vegetables, sowing and planting, cultural methods, crop- 
ing systems, harvesting and marketing; the construction and man- 
Ea of hotbeds, coldframes, and greenhouses. Credit, 4 hours. 


E AGRICULTURE 301. Dairying.—Breeds of dairy cattle; pure bred 
cattle registration; factors influencing the composition of milk; laws 

verning production and distribution of dairy products; the types 
E: operation of dairy equipment; the problems and the manufac- 
En of dairy products. Credit, 3 hours. 

AGRICULTURE 302. Plant Physiology.—The vital processes in 
plants; ash absorption, photosynthesis, respiration, growth and 
configuration, and reproduction. Credit, 3 hours. 

AGRICULTURE 303. Poultry Husbandry.—The study of types and 
breeds of poultry—their origin, development, characteristics, and 
use; the management of incubators, brooders, and poultry plants, 
and the marketing of poultry products. Credit, 4 hours: 


AGRICULTURE 311. Fruit Growing.—A general course covering 
the more important practices involved in the propagation, production 
and harvesting of both tree and bush fruits. Credit, 4 hours. 

AGRICULTURE 312. Animal Diseases.—This course is intended 
to: (1) enable the student to understand and appreciate the attri- 
butes of animal life; (2) to diagnose, combat, control, and prevent 
the more common diseases of farm animals. Credit, 3 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 401. Farm Shop.—Training in repairs and simple 
construction work on the farm, including skills in woodwork, iron 


- work, tin work, cement, leather, and the care of tools. Credit, 4 


hours. 

AGRICULTURE 403. Marketing Agricultural Products.—The fun- 
damental science of marketing as it applies to farm products, com- 
modities, markets, trade channels, distribution forces, price-making, 
machinery for both raw and manufactured products. Credit, 4 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 412. Farm Management.—The principles involved 
in the choice of a farm, comparative merits of extensive and inten- 
sive farming, farm records and accounting, analysis of the farm 
business. Farm labor problems, size of farm, and the amount of 
capital in relation to profits. Credit, 4 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 421. Food Preservation.—This course is designed 
to train students in a practical way to preserve the surplus fruits, 
vegetables, and meats grown on farms by the cold pack method. 
Credit, 3 hours. Time to be arranged by the Director of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE 422. Farm Shop.—The planning and laying out 
of land drainage systems, working with surveying instrumients and 
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the making of farm maps. Plans and plan reading, water supp 
waste disposal, heating, lighting, and power equipment. Credit. 
hours. : 

AGRICULTURE 423. Agriculture Extension.—This course is d 
signed to acquaint the students with the, Agricultural Exten 
System of the United States Department of Agriculture in order 
they develop proficiency in this field of endeavor. Credit, 4 
(Arranged.) 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 
Mrs. Smith Mr. Lewis 


The major teaching objective of the Department of Busine 
Administration is the training for effective participation in busi 
activities and for responsible membership in the modern communit 
Business activities may be technical, professional, or general i 
character. The program of the Department of Business Administra 
tion has been developed to meet the requirements of each type. 7 
that end, the following curricula are offered: 

l. General Business 

2. Business Teacher Education 

3. Secretarial Training 

4. Commercial Teacher Education 


For students completing the General Business or the Secre ari 
Training Curriculum, no additional major or minor is required. 7 


Students following the Business Teacher Education or the Con 
mercial Teacher Education curriculum shall pursue courses lead 
to an additional major of 36 quarter hours, or two minors of 
quarter hours each. 


E 
x 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 101. Elementary Typewriting.—T 
development of posture, correct writing technique, knowledge r 
care of the machine, and the arrangement of simple material 
attractive form. Credit, 2 hours. p 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 102. Elementary Typewriting.—Tl 
continuation of skill development and machine manipulation; ty] 
ing of business letters, and articles. Speed requirement, 35 words 
minute on a 10-minute timed test. Lecture two hours per 
laboratory, four hours. Credit, 2 hours. (Lab. fee 75c.) 4 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 103. Intermediate Typewriti g. 
Speed and accuracy drills are stressed in an effort to attain 50 wor 
a minute, the speed requirement for the year. Tabulation, the typit 
of rough drafts, cards, form letters, and stenciling are considere 
Credit, 2 hours. (Lab. fee 75c.) i 


ES 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 111. Business Mathematics.—Busi- 
ess problems, and preparation for courses in accounting. Credit, 
n 


3 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 112. Business Mathematics.—Partial 
payments, bank discount, profit and loss, commission and brokerage, 
and taxes. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 113. Business Mathematics.—Con- 


tinuation of Business Administration 112. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 123. Principles of Business.—For 
the special student in Business Administration. The foundation for 
the more specialized courses. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 201. Advanced Typewriting.—Pri- 
mary attention is given to the typing of term reports, research style, 
programs, artistic typing, etc. A speed test daily. Credit, 2 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 202. Advanced Typewriting.—The 
development of proficiency adequate to meet vocational require- 
ments. Emphasis is placed on legal documents; and the minimum 
speed of 60 words per minute on 10-minute timed test, with a maxi- 
mum of 5 errors. Proficiency in both speed and typing power must 
be demonstrated by examination before a final mark is given. 
Credit, 2 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 211. Elementary Stenography.—In- 
troduction to the fundamentals of Gregg Stenography through the 
analytical approach. Credit, 3 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 212. Elementary Stenography.—The 
continuation of principles learned in the first course. Credit, 3 
hours. 

Business ADMINISTRATION 213. Elementary Stenography.— 
The Gregg Manual is completed and the student increases his skill 
to the point where he can take dictation from 80 to 90 words a 
minute. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 221. Business English.—The use of 
correct, forceful English in business correspondence; class discus- 
sions on the style, structure and aims of business letters; study of 
printiples and methods of inducing the reader to act; practice in 
preparing application letters, credit and collection letters, and busi- 
ness reports. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 222. Business English.—Continua- 
tion of Business Administration 221. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 223. Secretarial Practice and Fil- 
ing.—The development of a knowledge of the procedures and prac- 
tices in the modern office. Some of the topics discussed are: Du- 
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K.S.C.—1 


ties of a secretary; handling of mails; deportment and ethics; ü 
of office reference books; itineraries; telephoning and receiyir 
callers; travel information, etc. .The study of filing procedure 

filing equipment; the development of vocational efficiency in + 
use of business machines, which includes the mimeograph, d tte 
adding machine, comptometer, bookkeeping machine, and d 1 
phone. A fee of $2 is charged for the course. Credit, 4 hours. ( H 
fee $1.50.) Ëer 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 301. Principles of Accounting.—T 
balance sheet and profit and loss statement; accounts, jo 
journalizing, posting and drawing of trial balances. Use of sp 
journals, interest, discount, adjusting entries, work sheet, closj 
entries, controlling accounts and subsidiary ledgers. Credit, 4 hours 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 302. Principles of Accounting.— 
Fundamental principles are stressed by continuous use of exercises, 
problems, and practice sets modeled after an ordinary sole prop; e- 
torship. Credit, 4 hours. bc 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 303. Intermediate Accounting 
Corporation accounting through laboratory sets; budgets, taxation, 
and analysis of financial statements. Credit, 4 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 311. Intermediate Stenography o 
The development of fluency in reading, the acquiring of a go o 
writing vocabulary, and the attainment of fluency and accuracy in 
the execution of notes should be clinched in this quarter. Two of 
the short classics are read in shorthand. Speed, 100 words pe 
minute. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 312. Advanced Stenography.—In= 
tensive speed-building through vocabulary study and planned d c 
tation. Emphasis is placed on editorials, articles, congressional 
ports, and court reports. A speed of 120 words is required. Credit; 
3 hours. RK. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 313. Dictation and Transcription. 
Integration of the skills developed in typewriting and stenography. 
The transcription rate of 25 words per minute is the goal. The stu- 
dent receives his final mark only after he has done laboratory work 
in various offices and passed the proficiency examination. Credit, 
3 hours. A 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 321. Business Law.—A brief survey 
of the development and function of law; a study of essentials of 
binding contract; of the statute of frauds; of the interpretation of 
and performance of contracts; of the remedies granted in the event 
of the breach of contract, and of the assignment of contracts. Credit, 
3 hours. 3 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 322. Business Law.—Specialized 

blems in credit, way of safeguarding credit, negotiable instru- 
E t mortgages, sales and conditional sales, problems in bank- 
Bunt and insolvency, and receiverships. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 323. Business Organization and Fi- 
e —The various types of business organization prevalent in the 


United States and the most common methods used in financing 
them. Credit, 4 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 331. Principles of Salesmanship.— 
The formulation of selling policies, the actual selling prices, the 
creation of effective demand sales campaigns, selecting and train- 


ing salesmen, are few of the subjects discussed. Credit, 4 hours. 
Y , 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 332. Money and  Banking.—The 
organization, operation, and economic significance of our monetary 
and banking institutions. Credit, 4 hours. i 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 401. Intermediate Accounting.— 
Continuation of Business Administration 303. Credit, 4 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 402. Advanced Accounting.—Cost 
accounting; material control through requisitions, subsidiary se han 
and summary accounts. Payroll preparation; labor costs; including 
payroll taxes; factory wage systems; gathering actual overhead ex- 
penses through control and subsidiary accounts. Credit, 4 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 409. Methods and Materials.—Em- 
phasis is placed on four subjects: Stenography, Typewriting, Secre- 
tarial Practice and Filing, and Accounting. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 411. Principles of. Insurance.—A. 
survey course designed to acquaint the student with the e: 
principles of insurance and their application to the various branc + 
of the field. The nature and statistical basis of different kinds o 
insurance e. E. property insurance, straight life, endowment, acci- 
dent, industrial, old age, fire, livestock, etc. Credit, 3 hours. 


Business ADMINISTRATION 412. Principles of Insurance.—Con- 
tinuátion of Business Administration 411. Credit, 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Hamilton Miss Turner 


DEPARTMENTAL AIMS 
(1) To train teachers of home economics and related art. (2) 
To train homemakers from the point of manipulative skills and 
managerial ability, social usefulness, and worthy home member- 
ship. (3) To lay a foundation for students who wish to become prof- 
itable dressmakers and caterers. (4) To prepare students for 
graduate work in home economics. 
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Mrs. Morton 


Each student is required to have white aprons and simple 
heeled shoes for her work in foods. : 


Every student is required to purchase her own sewing ma 
which cost about four dollars for the first year. It is reco A. 
that students bring with them a sewing bag, basket or box, 
taining needles, thimble, scissors, pins, tape measure and foot 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 3 ES 


Home Economics 101. Applied Art and Design.—The de 
ment of good taste and appreciation of art; color and design a 
their application to individuals and the home. Credit, 4 hours, - 


Home Economics 102. Textiles and Laundering.—The fune 
mental processes of textiles manufacture as related to textiles 
every day use. The use of simple home tests for identifying quali 
of fabrics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


Home Economics 103. Child Care.—Children's behavior a 
the mental, physical and emotional factors influencing develo 
ment; psychological development of the pre-school child, and maj 
problems arising in guidance. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 111. Food Problems.—The fundamentals | 
food selection, its care, and preservation. Credit, 4 hours. E 


Home Economics 113. Food Preparation and Serving.— 
requisite: Home Economics 111. A continuation of Home Econo 
111. Beverages, cereals, vegetables, batters and doughs, 
poultry, fish, eggs, milk and cheese; the adequate diet, and pre 
nary work in meal planning and serving are considered. . 
4 hours. 


Home Economics 122. Home Nursing.—The importance ` 
positive health and ways of obtaining and keeping it. Caring 
the sick in the home. Credit, 4 hours. 


HoME Economics 201. Clothing Fundamentals.—The fun 
mental process of clothing construction; the relation of textil 
garment construction and the use of commercial patterns. C 
4 hours. . 


Home Economics 202. Clothing, Garment Const . 
Adaptation of commercial patterns and the construction of simp 
garments. Prerequisite: Home Economics 201. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 203. Clothing for the Family.—Clothii 
problems of the family including the selection and construction | 
children's garments, and renovation problems. Prerequisite: Hon 
Economics 202. Credit, 4 hours. E 
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Home Economics 212. Food Preparation and Serving.—Pre- | 
requisite: Home Economics 113. Foods and their relation to body 
needs: kinds, distribution, preparation for market, composition, di- 
gestibility and value. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 300. Home Management.—Fundamentals of 
the home, and problems involved in home making. Families of 
various income levels are considered. The use of money, time and 
human energy; safety in performing household tasks; the use and 
care of utensils and equipment, and simple repairs of faucets and 
electrical supplies. 

six to nine week's residence in the Home Management House 
affords a home situation for the student to apply the principles of 
managing a home. Credit, 8 hours. 


Home Economics 301. Nutrition.—Prerequisitess Home Eco- 
nomics 111, 113, 212. The elements of nutrition and foods, and their 
contribution to human dietary requirements; prevention and cor- 
rection of general malnutrition; planning adequate dietaries to meet 
specific ages and cases. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 302. Costume  Design.—The study and 
sketching of Historic and Period costume and accessories, and how 
to apply them to present day styles for various types. Practical ap- 
plications are made by first, sketching design, then draping. Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics 203. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 303. Advanced Clothing.—Special problems 
in clothing construction and selection for advanced students; tailor- 
ing of wool and silk garments. Credit, 4 hours. 


Home Economics 307. Home Planning.—A study of the stand- 
ards for the planning of homes, building and ownership. Special 
emphasis is placed on consumer knowledge, re-arranging, arrang- 
ing, and sketching floor places. The selection and arrangement of 
furniture and accessories from an economic and artistic viewpoint. 
Credit, 4 hours. Prerequisite: Home Economics 101. 


Home Economics 411. Food Service.—Prerequisite: Home 
Economics 212. Meal planning and serving continued.—Practice in 
home cookery, fancy cookery, and the serving of both informal and 
formal meals. : 


Home Economics 400. Adult Homemaking.—The philosophy 
of adult homemaking, the differences in teaching materials and 
techniques. Credit, 4 hours. Prerequisite: Home Economics. 
Methods. 
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DEPARTMENT.OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE - E 
AND LITERATURE 
Mr. Richards ' 


Miss Jordan 
Mr. Claybrooks 


Mr. Fletcher n 
Mr. Cheaney » 


Mrs. Holmes 
Mr. Jason 


The general purposes of the department of English are 
lows: (1) To train prospective teachers of English. (2) To 
the student to speak and write correctly. (3) To teach the s 
to recognize and appreciate the lasting values in literature, 
To teach the student the values of finding information in prir 
sources; to show the breadth of outlook and deepened symp: 
which come from extensive association with many authors; 
courage the gradual development of a habit of seeking in pro gr 


sively better and more challenging books a source of personal s 


isfaction and enjoyment. E 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

ENGLISH 100. Remedial English.—A non-credit course req li 

of all freshmen who fail to earn an acceptable mark on the E nei 

Placement Test and may be required of any student who demo 

strates an inability to maintain a satisfactory standard of achi 

ment in English 101, 102, or English 103. It is adapted to mee t 
needs of individual students in the rudiments of English gramm 

usage. E ' 


ENGLISH 101. English Composition and Rhetoric.—The consi 
eration of the particular needs of different groups of students, S 
fied according to their levels in the English Placement Examinatic 
The basic habits and skills in English usage, such as: the essenti 
of grammar, punctuation, reading and spelling and sentence stri 
ture. Credit, 3 hours. 4 


ENGLISH 102. English Composition and Rhetoric.—Applicati 
of the skills developed in the review of English grammar and 
to the writing of outlines, letters, summaries, precis, brief re 
paragraphs, and short expository letters. Collateral readings are 
quired. Training in the use of the library for reference mate ia 
Credit, 3 hours. Prerequisite: English 101. Required of 
Freshmen. " d 


ENGLISH 103. English Composition and Rhetoric—A continu 
tion of expository writing through the preparation of the info! 
essay, the biography, and the autobiography. One long formal p ap 
is written. Frequent themes typed.. Credit, 3 hours. Prereq isi 
English 102. Required of all Freshmen. 
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ENGLISH 201. Speech.—A study of healthful habits of speaking, 
ideration of individual difficulties in speech, and the devel- 
the o effective speech in everyday discourse. Credit, 4 hours. 
m quisites: English 101 and 102. Required of all Sophomores. 
pre 


ENGLISH 202. Children’s Literature.—Prerequisites: English 101- 
his course there is studied the literature which is especially 

«table for use in the elementary grades. Considerable emphasis. is 
ET upon the technique of presenting this literature to the child 
e fory-telling, etc. Credit, 4 hours. 


103. Int 


ish Literature.—A general study 

eren 212. Survey of Englis > 
E. and forms of English Prose and Poetry; introduction to the 
E etation and the appreciation of literature, and an association 


M ary movements with related social and historical back- 
E unds, from the earliest beginnings to the Romantic movement. 


Credit, 4 hours. Prerequisites: English 101, 102, and 103. 


i Literature.—A continuation 
NGLISH 213. Survey of English 
Eos 212, based on the literature of England from the Romantic 
Eet to the present. Credit, 4 hours. Prerequisites: English 
101, 102, and 103. 


ENGLISH 223. American Literature.—Critical and appreciative 
tudy of the major American writers, with attention to the back- 
E und, tendencies, and movements in the political, social, and lit- 
E life in America. Credit, 4 hours. Prerequisites: English 101, 
102 and 103. 


EncuisH 301. Romanticism.—The principles and ideas of Ro- 
manticism as expressed in the works of the principal English writers 
of poetry and prose from 1798 to 1832. Credit, 4 hours. Pre- 
requisites: English 212 and 213. 


ENcLIsH 302. Victorian Literature.—The works of the princi- 
pal authors of the Victorian era in relation to the problems of pon: 
‘tics, intellectual, and social trends of the period. Prerequisites: 
English 212 and 213. Credit, 4 hours. 


ENcLIsH 303. History of the English Language.—The major 
facts concerning the place of English among the languages of the 
world and the history of its development from the earliest begin- 
nings to the present time. Credit, 4 hours. 


EncLisH 312. Shakespeare.—Analysis, discussion and criticism 
of at least twelve of the principal plays of Shakespeare. A study of 
the literary background of Shakespeare together with his place in 


the development of Elizabethan drama. Credit, 4 hours. 
ENGLIsH 321. Public Discussion and Debate.— Credit, 4 hours. 
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ENGLISH 322. Creative Writing.—A study of creative ex 
sion for students who have demonstrated superior ability 


writing of English. Credit, 4 hours. EC E 


ENGLISH 323. Contemporary Poetry.—Evaluation of the d 
poetry of England and America since 1900. Credit, 4 hours. > 


ENGLISH 331. Dramatic Interpretation and Acting.—The 
ciation, interpretative reading and acting of scenes from the y, 
forms of drama. Especially recommended for those who p 
teach English. Credit, 4 quarter hours. 


ENGLISH 332. Journalism.—Theoretical and practical wo 
recognizing, gathering, and writing news. Discussion and e 
evaluation of current journalistic techniques. Credit, 4 hours 


ENGLISH 333. The English Novel.—The genesis of the En sli 
novel, its debt to foreign writers, and its development to the prese 
Credit, 3 hours. 2 


ENGLISH 342. Stage Craft.—Practical study of the planning, q 
signing and construction of stage setting, lighting equipment, eg 
tumes and properties. Actual experience in stage management ar 
make-up. Credit, 4 hours. Fee $1.00. 3 


ENGLISH 343. Negro Literature.—A survey of all imp a 
Negro writers from the earliest beginning to the present. Credit, 
hours. Elective. Bm 


3 P. 
ENGLISH 402. Browning.—The works of Browning, in relatio 
to the life and contributions of the period. Credit, 3 hours. E 


ENGLISH 411. Tennyson.—A detailed study of the major wri 
ings of Tennyson in relation to the political, social, and literary ; li: 
of the period. Credit, 3 hours. ; 


ENGLISH 412. Milton.—The major poetical and prose conti 
tions of Milton. An attempt to develop appreciation of him as 
outstanding Puritan and to trace his influence on English Li 
ture. Credit, 3 hours. Y 


ENGLISH 421. Chaucer.—Chaucer's principal writings in the 
relation to the Renaissance, his indebtedness to earlier writers, ani 
his influence upon the development of the literature and the 
guage of later times. Credit, 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 442. Honors Course.—A program of reading is 
ranged for each student, with individual conferences and repo: 
This course is open only to Senior Majors and Minors in 
with superior ability. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 
4-6 hours. 


Credit 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Mr. Claybrooks Mr. Jason 


Mr. Richards 


The aims of the Department of French Language and Literature 
are as follows: : 
(1) To so prepare students who are inclined toward the teach- 
of French in the high schools. 
(2) To acquaint students, who may desire to specialize, with 
the language and literature of the French people. 

(3) To give the necessary preparation to those students who 
may be desirous of doing graduate study. 


ing 


s 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 
Elementary French.—The elements of French; 


personal pro- 
Credit, 4 


FRENCH. 101. 
pronunciation, fundamentals of sentence structure, 
nouns, verbs in the indicative modes; written work. 
hours. : 

: FnENCH 102. Continuation of French 101.—Constant drill on 
pronunciation; continuation of elementary grammar, and emphasis 
on reading phase. Credit, 4 hours. 

FnENCH 103. Completion of Elementary French.—Difficult 
phases of French grammar and the reading of simple French texts. 
Credit, 4 hours. | 

FRENCH 201. Intermediate French.—The elements of French 
grammar, irregular French verbs, all fifteen French tenses; em- 
phasis upon the conditional sentence, the written phase of French 
is stressed through the writing of themes and compositions. Credit, 
4 hours. 

FRENCH 202. Continuation of French 201.—Uses of and tenses 
in the subjunctive. Phonetic review for the benefit of those who 
may want to improve their pronunciation. Credit, 4 hours. 


FRENCH 203. A summary of all French studied during the pre- 
ceding five quarters. Reading of complicated French texts. Credit, 
4 hours. 

FRENCH 301. Survey of French Literature.—A rapid study of 
French Literature from its beginning through the 17th century, with 
emphasis upon the latter. Reading from Moliere, Racine, Corneille, 
the outstanding writers of the 17th century. Credit, 3 hours. 


` FRENCH 302. Continuation of French 301.—French Literature 
from the 18th century through the 19th. Works of Voltaire, Balzac, 
Hugo, are read and analyzed. Written reports and discussions. 
Credit, 3 hours. 
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‘came. Credit, 4 hours. 


FRENCH 303. Contemporary French Literature.—The out; 
ing modern French writers, namely: Jean Jacques Bernard, , 
Maurois, Anatole France, Eugene Brieux, Edmond Rosta 
are studied. Analysis of works, discussions, and written 
are required. Credit, 3 hours. 


FRENCH 311. French Composition.—Emphasis upon the 
ten word. Frequent compositions, illustrating all phases of ; 
mar. Credit, 3 hours. ^ 


FRENCH 322. French Conversation.—Practice in the oral u 
French. Emphasis upon the spoken word. Daily conversatio; 
topics of interest. Credit, 3 hours. 7 


FRENCH 401. French Literature of the 18th Century.—A p 
course, emphasizing the principal writers of this century. 
treatment of the works of Rousseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu. €; 
3 hours: i 


FRENCH 402. French Literature of the 19th Century.—An ; 
ysis of the thought and work of the principal French Romant 
particularly Victor Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Lamartine, Wr 
reports and discussions required. Credit, 3 hours. E 


v 


FRENCH 431. French Phonetics.—An analysis of separate s 
with oral practice, designed to correct the student's own pronur 
tion. This is followed by a study of the whole word, the sent 
the paragraph, and then the whole composition. Credit, 3 hours 

E 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMEN? 

Mr. Smith Dr. Bradford Mr. Chea 


The Department of History and Government aims to give 
student a knowledge of: (1) the privileges and duties of citi en: 
(2) the relationship between the social, political, economic. 
intellectual forces in the modern world; and (3) an introdu 
to the basic historical methods. i 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


History 101. World Civilization.—The typical litera Set 
music, architecture, other fine arts, religions, and customs of y u 
peoples and nations of the world. Effort is made to give a gras 
the historical and institutional setting from which these 


History 102. World Civilization.—Continuation of Histo y 
Credit, 4 hours. E^ 


History 201. United States History.—The political, eco 10 
and social development of the United States from the colonial pe 
to the present. Credit, 4 hours. 3 
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HISTORY 202. United States History.—Continuation of History 


201. Credit, 4 hours. 


HrsronY 301. Modern Europe.—A political and cultural history 
odern Europe from the Renaissance to 1830 with emphasis upon 
E rise of national monarchies and the growth of democracy. 


Credit, 4 hours. 


History 302. Modern Europe.—A continuation of History 301 

ith emphasis upon the growth of Nationalism in Italy and Ger- 
B. : European diplomacy from 1871 to 1914; the World War; and 
B ona and international problems since the World War. Credit, 4 


hours. 


History 311. National Government.—A survey of the struc- 
ture and function of the national government of the United States 
stressing the evolutionary nature of our constitutional republic. 
Credit, 4 hours. 


History 312. State Government.—A survey of the structure 
and function of the state governments of the United States with 
emphasis upon the constitution and statutes of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. Credit, 4 hours. 


History 313. Problems of American Citizenship.—A detailed 
study and discussion of a number of.major questions which face 
the American citizen. Civil liberty, various types of governmental 
intervention in economic affairs; the race problem, preservation of 
peace, status of women, labor and capital, etc. Credit, 4 hours. 


History 303. Hispanic American History.—A survey of the 


i history of the nations of Hispanic America from the colonial period 


to the present. Particular attention is given their increasingly in- 
fluential position in world affairs today. Credit, 4 hours. 


History 323. Southern History.—The economic, social, political 
and cultural life in the Southern States from colonial times to the 
present. The influence of the South in the history of the nation 
prior to the Civil War; and modern problems of today. Credit, 4 
hours. 


History 401. English History.—A survey of English history 
from pre-Roman times to the close of the Glorious Revolution with 
particular emphasis upon constitutional developments. Credit, 4 
hours. 


History 402. English History.—A continuation of History 401. 
The growth of British democracy and world imperialism during 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Credit, 4 
hours. 
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History 412. Europe Since 1914.—The causes and imme in 
results of the World War, 1914-1918; the national developments. 
the next two decades particularly in the major European coun e 
and the causes and progress of the World War which began in 193 
Credit, 4 hours. , 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS - 


Mr. Carmichael Miss Simpson Mr. Wright Mr. Prv 


This department as a part of a larger educational pattern ZS 
ceives its task as developing attitudes, abilities, and skills with; 
the social disciplines so that those who study herein will lead ric há 
fuller, and more enjoyable personal lives and make a greater con 
tribution to society. To these ends great emphasis is placed up d 
getting social insight. An adequate understanding of the s de 
structure in its development and modifications is the comprehe: 
purposes of these disciplines. 

Social Science 301 is a prerequisite to a major or minor in th; 
department. Credit in this department will be given for courses i 
Principles of Accounting, Principles of Insurance, and Principles € 
Real Estate. These courses are offered in the Department o: is 
ness Administration. 5 


COURSE DESCRIPTION E: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 102. Principles of Geography.—The basi 
principles underlying the science of geography and the human use o 
resources; the earth's form and movements, climate, land fo; nd 
the ocean, Soils, vegetation, and minerals. Credit, 3 hours. S 


SocIaL SCIENCE 103. Principles of Geography.—A continua) 
of Social Science 102. Credit, 3 hours. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 201. Introduction to the Socal Scie 
Social Problems, Social Organization and Social Change, The 
torical Development of Modern Industrial Society Out of Medi 
Folk Society. Credit, 3 hours. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 202. Introduction to the Social Sciencen 
Continuation of Social Science 201. General Characteristics of 'he 


Present Economic and Social Order. Credit, 3 hours. 3 8 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 203. Introduction to the Social Science A 
General Characteristics of the Present Political Order, The Role o 
Social Control in Contemporary Society, and the Emergency of 
ternational Society. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 213. Geography of North America.—A regio d 
study of the North American continent with emphasis on the or 
Beographic regions within the borders of the United States 
Alaska. Attention is given (1) the natural resources, (2) economic 
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activities of habitants, (3) significant locational features of each 
region studied, and (4) the importance of human relations to nature. 
Credit, 4 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 301. Introduction to the Study of Sociology.— 
e development of society through the operation of physical, bio- 
ychological, and cultural factors. The manner in which 
society has developed in the past from the impact factors and the 
manner in which it operates today as a system of social organizations 
and controls. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 302. Introduction to Sociology.—Continuation 
of Social Science 301. Social Organization and Social Control. 
Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 303. Negro in America.—A systematic sociolog- 
ical account of the Negro in the American scene. The historic, 
omic, geographic, political, and religious factors which con- 


Th 
logical, PS 


econ: 


tributed to his being brought to America and the inflúence of these . 


factors on his existence in American life. Slave trade, servitude, 
slavery, personality types, miscegenation, citizenship, leadership, 
church, prejudice, and race consciousness are considered. Credit, 4 
hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 311. Principles of Economics.—The place and 
methods of modern corporation, price and value theory, money and 
banking, problems of personal distribution and consumption, busi- 
ness cycle theory, realties and the place of the government in the 
economic order. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 312. Principles of Economics.—Continuation 
of 311. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 313. Principles of Economics (Applied).— 
Continuation of 312. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 323. Cultural Anthropology.—Fossil man, pre- 
historic races, modern races; the origins, classifications, and prob- 
lems of race, nationality, language, mental differences; the rise and 
spread of religion; civilization in native America. Guest lectures 
on cranedlogy, cephalic, and anatomical indices. Laboratory ex- 
periments are limited to Anthropometric measurements and obser- 
vations. Prerequisite: Social Science 301. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 331. Rural Sociology.—The educational, reli- 
gious, social, economic, and political aspect of rural life. The rela- 
tion of State and Federal Government to rural society. Credit, 3 
hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 332. Urban Sociology.—The examination of 
urban social plans for concrete, usable data on such details as the 
management of manpower; the recognition of leaders and the dele- 
gation of authority; urban social and mechanical institutions; 
ecological and ethnical distribution; effects of cultures contributing 
to urbanization. Credit, 3 hours. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 401. Social Psychology.—A study of the 
vidual in the group situation. The social functions of language: . 
problems of the variations among human beings; and Social Inter 
action and Personality. Credit, 4 hours. i 


SocraL SCIENCE 403. Introduction to Social Case Work. 
torical and current data available on Social Case work. The y 
ous requirements for entrance and training into Social Case W 
Field Trips. 'Observations of agencies, case studies, and techni 
Prerequisite: 9 major hours in Social Science. Credit, 3 hours, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 405. Consumer Economics.—The economic 
social problems involved in purchasing food, clothing and ho 


hold goods. Problems in saving, banking and investing. 
4 hours. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 432. Social Change.—Open to seniors only. he 
social structure in its modifications through time. Relationship $ 


the biophysical, the cultural, and the technological orders. Credit, 3 
hours. E 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 442. The Family.—The family and its relation- 
ship to changing societies; preparation for marriage; Marriage Se: 
teraction and Family Administration; Problems of Parenthood: 
Family Disorganization; and Prospects for the Future of the Family. 
Credit, 3 hours. 1 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 453. Seminar in the Family.—Credit 3 hours, | 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


Mr. Dixon Mr. Taylor 3 


The principal objectives of the Department of Biology are: 


(1) To provide a comprehensive biological background for 
all students of the college necessary for the under 
standing of related subject matter and general intel-- 
lectual development. S a d 

(2) To qualify major students to teach biology and other 


general science subjects in the Common Schools of 
Kentucky. 3 


(3) To provide the necessary. biological backgrounds for. 
student majors in other pure sciences and the applied ` 
sciences. - 

(4) To give basic training toward qualifying students to 
pursue work in certain technical and vocational fields | 
based upon the biological sciences. 9 

(5) To prepare students for entrance into studies leading 


to higher collegiate and professional degrees in biology 
and medicine. RW 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 


BroLocy 101. Fundamental Biology.—The fundamental organi- 
zation of life and its functions in relation to the interacting forces 
f nature. Two hours lecture; four hours demonstration-laboratory 
E. week. Credit, 4 hours. 


BroLoavY 102. Fundamental Biology.—A survey of the plant and 
animal kingdoms with special consideration of plant and animal 
types and their relationships. Two hours lecture; four hours demon- 
stration-laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Biology 101. Credit. 
4 hours. 


Brotocy 103. Fundamental Biology.—Biological principles in 
relation to human needs. Primary consideration to normal body 
structures and functions; fuels for the body, health, diseases, poisons, 
control of the environment, heredity, and improvement of living 
conditions. Two hour lecture; four hours demonstration-laboratory 
per week. Prerequisite: Biology 102. Credit, 4 hours. 


BioLoGY 201. General Botany.—The structure, functions, and 
relationships of plants. Two hours lecture: four hours laboratory 
per week. Prerequisite: Biology 102. Credit, 4 hours. 


BroLocvy 202. General Zoology.—The structure, life processes, 
habitats, and classifications of animals. Two hours lecture; four 
hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Biology 102. Credit, 4 
hours. 


Brotocy 301. General Human Physiology.—The life processes 
of the human body with specific implications of environmental in- 
fluences. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 202 for science majors. Credit, 4 hours. 


Brotocy 302. General Bacteriology.—The microbiology . of 
bacteria, yeasts, and certain molds and protozoa; together with cul- 
ture methods, identification, and consideration of the significance of 
micro-organisms in the home, agriculture, industry, and health. 
Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: 
Biology 103. Credit, 4 hours. 


BroLocy 303. Genetics.—A presentation of biological principles 
‘which account for the resemblances and differences among organ- 
isms; and the methods by which these principles may be applied 
to plant and animal breeding and human betterment. Three hours 
lecture-demonstration; two hours laboratory per week. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 103. Credit, 4 hours. 


BroLoay 400. Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy.—A study of 
the morphology and relationship of chordates. A treatment of the 
ascending series of systemic development in mature animals. Two 
hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Biol- 
ogy 202. Credit, 4 hours. 
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BroLocy 401. General Entomology.—The life histories, m 
phology, and relationship of insects. Emphasis upon field collec. - 
tions, identifications, and economic significance of insects. E 
hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Bi 
ogy 202. Credit, 4 hours. ^ 


BrioLocv 410. Special Problems in Biology.—For major 
dents who show exceptional proficiency in biology; and who, un 
the advisement of the major professor, would desire to pursue 
investigation in the field. Arranged. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY E 


Dr. Raines Mr. Hale 


The department offers instruction in the fundamental facts a ndi 
principles of chemical science for: S 


(1) The general student interested in the cultural pha 
of the subject. 


(2) Prospective teachers in the field of chemistry. 


(3) Students who are preparing themselves for careers in 
home economics, agriculture, medicine, etc. : 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


CHEMISTRY 101. General Chemistry.—Acquaintance with the 
fundamental modes of thought of the chemist; laws and theories of 
chemistry from the experimental standpoint; illustration of the” 
properties of certain non-metallic elements and their compounds; — 
the laws on which the atomic theory is based; properties of gases, 
liquids and solids, solutions, theory of ionization and the law of ` 


mass action. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. 
Credit, 4 hours. zi 


CHEMISTRY 102. General Chemistry.—Continuation of Chem- 
istry 101. The equilibrium constants, indicators, common ion ef- 
fect, solubility product principle, hydrogen ion concentration and ` 
Periodic Chart. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per 
week. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 103. General Chemistry —Continuation of Chem: 
istry 102. Relations of elements to each other are emphasized 
connection with the Periodic System; the metallurgy of importan 
metallic elements and a study of the Qualitative Analysis of these 
important elements. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per 
week. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 201. Organic Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Chemistry 
103. The chemistry of the carbon compounds and the relationship 
existing between the various homologous series of aliphatic organic 
compounds. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory per week. - 
Credit, 4 hours. i 


100 s: Po 


i d _—Prerequisite: Chemistry 
gMisrRY 202. Organic Chemistry ; 
A continuation of Chemistry 201.: An introduction to the 
E and preparation of halogen derivatives, alcohols, aldehydes, 
p ketons amines, esters, and their related compounds; the Aro- 
E Series of hydrocarbons. Two hours lecture; four hours labora- 
Es per week. Credit, 4 hours. 


y 203. Organic Chemistry.—Prerequisite: Chemistry 


CHEMISTR x s 
2. The aromatic hydrocarbons; tautomerism, sterioisomerism, 
E the aceto-acetic ester synthesis. Two hours lecture; four hours 


Jaboratory per week. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 301. Qualitative Analysis. —Prerequisite: gee 

try 103. A laboratory course. The theory of solutions and tt e va 
3 of equations; the methods of separating and identifying the 
Ri metals and acids; practice in analyzing unknown sub- 


on o 
E. Two hours lecture; six hours laboratory per week. Credit, 


stances. 
6 hours. E 
CHEMISTRY 382. Quantitative Analysis. Volumetric A 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 301. Volumetric analysis, theory an 
E try, alkalimetry, oxidation-reduction, iodimetry, in- 


ices, acideme 
Eos and problems. Two hours lecture; eight hours laboratory 


per week. Credit, 6 hours. 
Quantitative Analysis. Gravimetric Analysis. 
Gravimetric methods of analysis 
Two 


CHEMISTRY 393. A 
— prerequisite: Chemistry 301. i : js | 
with special emphasis upon the physicochemical principles. 
hours lecture; eight hours laboratory per week. Credit, 6 hours. 

CHEMISTRY 401. Physical Chemistry. Elementary Physical 
Chemistry. (By permission of instructor.) —The fundamental prin- 
ciples of physical chemistry including the gas laws, Kinetic etl 
solutions, ionization, colloids, rates of reactions, atomic structure 
and storage batteries. Lecture, two hours, laboratory, eight hours 
per week. Credit, 6 hours. 

CHEMISTRY 480. Special Problems in Chemistry.—Advanced 
chemistry students who show promise in the field may D 
problem of some special interest in chemistry. Amount of credi 
depends upon the nature of the problem. Arranged. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Mr. Jones Mr. Gould Mr. Shauntee 


The objective of the Department of Mathematics are: 

(1) To offer a major in mathematics for those who plan to 
teach mathematics or prepare for advance study. 

(2) To give the mathematics back-ground for students of 
science, statistics, and engineering. 
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(3) To give a general picture of the important part math 
matics has played in the development of civilization in ancient ar 
modern times. E 


(4) To present mathematics as a way of thinking; and point 3 i 
that many of the basic ideas of mathematics have had as their e d 
gin man's experience with physical objects. - B m 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 
MATHEMATICS 101. Algebra I.—A rapid review of fundamen; 
operations, study of Graphs, Systems of linear equations, Q 
ratics, System of Quadratics, Ratio, Proportion, Variation, Progres 
sion, Inequalities, and an introduction to Complex Numbers. Pre 
requisite: High School Algebra. Credit, 4 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 102. Algebra II.—Theory of equations, loga. 
rithms, exponentials, binomial theorem, mathematical induction. 
probability, partial fractions, permutations, combinations, and 
introduction to series. Prerequisite: Algebra I. Credit, 4 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 103—Trigonometry. 


E 


MATHEMATICS 113. Teachers Arithmetic—A review of 


he 


essentials of arithmetic, development of skill, accuracy, and methods 


of teaching fundaments of arithmetic to pupils in the elementa 
school. Credit, 3 hours. 


Ly 
E. 


MATHEMATICS 201. Analytic Geometry.—A study of the E 
braic properties of straight lines, planes, circles, parabola, hyperbola, 
ellipse and sphere. Direction cosines and determinants are de- 
veloped and used in connection with this study.  Prerequisi 
Mathematics 101 and 102. Credit, 4 hours. 1 


MATHEMATICS 202. Solid Analytic Geometry.—A continuation 
of Mathematics 201. Methods are applied to space of 3-dimension 
Direction cosines, Transformation of Coordinates, Volumes, 


and Quadratic Surfaces are studied.  Prerequisite: Mathematics 
201. Credit, 4 hours. 3 


> 


MATHEMATICS 301. Calculus.—Variables, functions and limits: 


and differentiation of algebraic and transcendental functions; dif- 
ferentials, curvature, mean-value theorem with stress upon the ap- 


plication of processes. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 102, 201. 
Credit, 3 hours. E 


MATHEMATICS 302. Calculus.—Integration of standard elemen- 
tary forms, integration by parts, partial fraction method, integrati n 
as a process of summation. Applications are made to physics 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 301. Credit, 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 303. Calculus.—A continuation of Mathematics 
301 and 302, with special emphasis on Taylors and Maclaurins series 
partial derivatives, centroids, moment of inertia, and multiple in- 
tegrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 302. Credit, 3 hours. | 
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MATHEMATICS 313. Theory of Equations.—Elementary the- 
of algebraic equations, solutions of cubic and quartic equa- 


3 E. isolations of roots, graphs, symmetric functions and determi 
Es Prerequisite: Mathematics 301. Credit, 4 hours. 
nants. 


i i tions —This course is de- 
ATHEMATICS 401. Differential Equa 
i # to meet the needs of students of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
Pies and Science. Prerequisite: Mathematics 302. Credit, 4 
m 


rs. 
3 MATHEMATICS 412. College Geometry.—Geometrical Ser 
ions properties of triangle, transversals, harmonic properties O: 
E : inversion and recent geometry of triangle. Designed for 
EG. who expect to teach high school geometry. Prerequisite: 
Bie Geometry: Lecture and recitation. Credit, 4 hours. 

SCIENCE 201, 202. Introduction to the Physical Sciences. Sp 

ral course through which the student will become acquainte 
E. the physical phenomena about him and with methods of 
» tific inquiry through which an intelligent understanding of 
EK beet may De attained. Credit, 4 hours each quarter. 

. General Physics —A general elementary course 
E Wave Motion, and Heat. Lectures, recitation 
and laboratory. Credit, 4 hours. 

SCIENCE 212. General Physics. —A continuation of Soa 
into a further study of Heat. The major part of iss SEN Oe 
devoted to Magnetism and Electricity. Lectures, laboratory 
recitation. Credit, 4 hours. 

SCIENCE 213. General Physics.—Sound and light. Lectures, 
recitations and laboratory. Credit, 4 hours. E 

SCIENCE 303. Electricity and Magnetism.—For students npa 
desire to continue the study of electricity and e Me e Ze 
Science 212. Prerequisites: Science 212 and Mathematics Sr ; 
3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


i i i Mrs. Morton 
Mr. Dailey Miss Wilson : [ 
Mrs. Hitch Miss Madison Miss Simpson 


AIMS . 
The courses and curricula of the Department of Education are 


designed with the following aims in view: 
(1) To furnish the general student as well as the prospective 


teacher— : 

(a) With an understanding of the educational process of 
which he is being subjected. de i 

(b) To afford opportunity for appreciation of Education as 
a fundamental social institution. 
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(2) To contribute to an understanding of the problems of wh 
the school should be and what teachers should do in the 
process of carrying on the education of individuals. E 


(3) As specific objectives, the department offers courses ta 
meet the Education requirements of the State of Kentucky 
for obtaining teacher's certificates in (a) elementary educ; 
tion, (b) secondary education, and (c) supervision 
administration of elementary and high schools. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


EDUCATION 100. Freshman Orientation.—Principles under 
successful study and use of the library; orientation in the coll 
life and practices; methods of mental efficiency; a help class Zo 
freshmen. No credit. M 


EDUCATION 103. Introduction to  Education.—An orientation 
course in Education functioning as a practical guide to the pro-- 
fessional study of the subject. It provides a panoramic view of al 
that the study of education has to offer and helps students to cho 
their courses wisely. Credit, 4 hours. 


EDUCATION 203. Educational Psychology.—An application of 


psychology to the problems of learning and teaching. Credit, 
hours. 


EDUCATION 223. History of Education in the United States— 7 
The history of the development of the public school system in the 
United States. Designed to give a background for the appreciation © 
of the aims and purposes of modern education. Credit, 4 hours. ~~ 


EDUCATION 353. Survey of Educational Literature.—To acquaint ` 
the student with current and historic educational writers and their 
contributions to various fields of educational discussion. Writers 
are so grouped that opportunity is afforded for orientation in edu- 
cational theories. Reports and individual assignments feature the i 
course. Credit, 2 hours. 3 

EDUCATION 402. Tests and Measurements.—Tests are studied . 
and used with the aim of acquainting the prospective teacher with 
their use, purpose and comparative value. The philosophy under 
lying the measurement movement is developed and criticised. 
Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 440. Educational  Statistics.—An application of d 


statistical and graphical methods of educational data. Credit, 3 hours. 1 


EDUCATION 441. Educational Sociology.—The social factors upon | 
which sound educational theory should rest. Consideration is given — 
social forces which should determine the selection of school subjects — 
and their content. Credit, 3 hours. ; E 
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EDUCATION 442. Supervision of Instruction.—The general prob- 


ms principles and procedures in the supervision of elementary 
E secondary instruction. Credit, 4 hours. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Art EDUCATION 101. Principles of Art un ou id Pip 
taught, will deal with the two major themes, apprecia ion e 

E. tion, with emphasis on the appreciative angle. Lettering, color 
E. and application, laws of design and their application, and 
E study will be stressed. As a part of the development of 
E ic various ‘problems in poster making, book covers, color Ege 
: ent, etc.; the student learns how and when to use to the Go 
S ivantage the following media: pencil, crayon and water colors. 


An Introductory Course. Credit, 2 hours. 


N 102. Industrial Arts for Elementary Grades.— 
A Beer involving the use of tools and various pde 
suitable for classroom use. Industrial arts is considered as S pa 
integrated with all school work. Suggested activities are eva pa p 
and methods of presentation are discussed. Typical units are worke 
K Activities: making decorative papers, simple bookbinding, clay 
modeling, weaving, and blockprinting. Credit, 2 hours. 


EDUCATION 113. Penmanship for Teachers.—One of the esie 
ard systems of writing is used as a guide to the attainment s a 
degree of writing efficiency as required for a teacher's certificate 1n 
penmanship. Credit, 1 hour. 


EpucaTIon 201-202. Fundamentals of Elementary deem 
To provide a graduated approach to student teaching e Ke A 
mentary grades. Course 201 is devoted to problems of sc y geo 
agement; how to handle these problems with minimum pe 
energy; how to cultivate a constructive and harmonious atti 


- toward school-community relations. The concept of a well or- 


ganized, well managed school is sought through directed ac 
in the college Practice School. Course 202 deals most rend im 
problems of elementary classroom teaching. Study and Wee xs 
given in organizing materials for class work; acquainting ge S bd ei 
modern methods of teaching the elementary subjects. T ja S SI 
course of study is a constant supplement to the chosen text. redit, 


4 hours per course. 


213. Teaching of Reading.—A method course de- 
Se Kënn out the knowledge and skill necessary for successful 
work as a teacher of reading in both the primary and E s 
grades. Actual practice is given in teaching children to read. e 
problem of measuring progress is a distinct part ES the course. 


Credit, 4 hours. 
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oros 301. Child Psychology.—The development E 
pis from birth to maturity. The problems of conduct = 
ore eet and childhood in relation to child care an P. E si 
ents are taught how to observe and to i ainir 
à s o interpret the b A. 
children, and to cultivate a sympathetic and ungerstandi € 
toward child life. Credit, 4 hours. Ing attitu 
ab moie 332. Special Problems of Rural Home and E 
CN Su cn to motivate rural teachers to become aware ^ H 
es of farm life, and to provide S ANE i of t| 
, practice in usin ET 

sources to make rural life a WM : g these 
Crédit, 9 hours, more satisfying and joyous experienc 


Ss EC EH School's Activity in the Rural BS 

m round of rural problems, Leadershi $ 
] S p problems ch 

problems, Teacher Community leadership and planning the ad ol 


activities in community affairs. Credit, 4 hours. : 


O pole Sie Directed Teaching in Elementary Se d 
ching the elementary subjects, and cu 
H A : ; ms ot 
ced ` bes Lgs immediate direction of the Practice ; 
e college Practice School. Ade iliti x 
: ice : quate facilitie i 
for observation and participation in the regular SSC: <a Se: 
Periods arranged. Credit, 8 hours. US E 


eg Ser boe ker School Organization and ‘Manage 
—. signed for prospective teachers and princi it 
i: elementary schools of the state, rural and urban NN , 
a t pd State Educational Machinery. Local Edu i 
ry, School Attendance Laws, the C : 
Constructing the Dail. a Poa 
y Program, the Course of Stud: i 

ment and Control, Selection and A i eur and END 

d doption of Text 
Materials, the Librar meer 

ials, y, Types of Records a i 
Teaching Profession, etc. Credit, 3 hours. pd Reporte NN 


GE berg 421. Organization and Management of the S 

dn d T ool.—For prospective teachers in small elementary scho 
o aws, the school plant, the daily program, less i 

records and reports, etc. Credit, 4 hours. B 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 302. Vocational Ed i 

: S ucation.—A stud 

ciples underlying vocational education with Mid a on) le 

ders of vocational education to the community Pari lar 
rence is made to the applications of th e d 

vocational situation of Negroes i cse pner NN 

ocati n Kentucky and el hi 

aim is to fit the student to vn sl 

plan, teach, and supervi 
work, especially in high schools. Credit, 3 hours perve E 
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EDUCATION 312. Extra-Curricular Activities —Underlying prin- 
ciples; faculty activities, home-room activities, student council, clubs, 
athletics, publications, dramatics, honor societies, commencements, 


etc. Credit, 3 hours. 


Principles of Secondary Education.—The pur- 
to present a brief, suggestive discussion of the underlying 


econdary education. The larger aims and problems 
1 treatment. Credit, 2 hours. 


EDUCATION 321. 


ose is 
philosophy of S 
of the high school are given practica 


EDUCATION 411. Administration of the High Schools.—Prima- 
rily for high school principals and prospective administrators. Or- 


anization, the principal, the staff, the pupil, program of studies, 
schedules, community relationship, records and reports, articula- 
tion, library, plant, finance, 


Credit, 3 hours. 


and the aims of secondary education. 


EDUCATION 400. Directed Teaching im High School.—Credit, 
8 hours. (Offered in practically all Departments. ) 
EDUCATION 410-H. Home Economi 


0-A. Agricultural Methods.—Credit, 4 hours. 


cs Methods.—Credit, 5 hours. 


EDUCATION 41 


EDUCATION 410-E. Methods of Teaching English. —Credit, 4 hours. 


EDUCATION 410 S-S. Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences. 


Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 410 N-S. Methods of Teaching Natural Science.— 


Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 410-M. Methods of Teaching Mathematics. —Credit, 


3 hours. 


EpucATION 410 B. ED. Methods and Materials.—Credit, 6 hours. 


Problems of Modern Education.—Credit, 8 


EDUCATION 432. 
hours. 


EDUCATION 442. Psychology of Adolescence.— Credit, 4 hours. 


OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
Miss Ford Mr. Adams 


DEPARTMENT 


Mr. White Mr. Edwards 
The Department of Health and Physical Education realizing that 
education is concerned with life has the following aims: 


1. To provide a vocation for livelihood. 
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2. To provide activities that fit the individual biolo 
sociologically, and psychologically. 


3. To help the individual acquire a love of active out-of- 
life that will continue throughout life. , 3 


4. To instruct in conserving and improving health. 
5. To establish health habits. 
6. To develop strength, beauty, and grace. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101 (M-W). Ori i i 

-W). rientation in Physi 
ucation.—Guidance to all entering Freshman students in ed 
tion of physical activity. An attempt to develop appreciation 


physical education by participation i i i 
Ge D in a varied number of activi: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 102 (M-W). V | 
-W). Volleyball and Basketball— 
The fundamentals of volleyball and basketball through er 3 
and group participation. The learning of rules and skills. Offe 
and defensive individual and team tactics. Credit, 1 hour 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 103 (M W) ! 
EDUC -W). Softball and Hock 

Fundamental skills in game situations in softball and hockey. sd 

techniques in catching, throwing, pitching, and striking WE 

offensive and defensive tactics. Credit, 1 hour. 


2 PHYsicaL EDUCATION 112 (M-W). Low Organized Games E: 
Minor Sports.—Fundamental skills and practice in elementary 
ages and Sports; rolls, balances, headstands, as well as t 
mechanics involved in successfully participati E | 
games. Credit, 1 hour. ` MR UE ` 


; PHYSICAL EDUCATION 113 (W). Elementary Tap and Folk Da 
ing.—The fundamental and basic steps used in simple folk d eg, 
The basis for an appreciation. of European and American folk a sic à 
is considered and elementary and simple tap and cl a 

taught. Credit, 1 hour. : m ES 


PHvsicAL EDUCATION 121. Person i 

É al Hygiene.—A study of the 

factors involved in personal health to develop proper habil 
attitudes relative to the individual. Credit, 3 hours A 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 122. First Ai 
i A id.—To teach by m 
lectures, demonstrations and practice, methods of adminictao Y 


aid in the home, school, pla à T 
d dus. > playground and average community. Credit, — 
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PHYSICAL EpucaTion 123 (M). Archery and Tennis.—Individ- 
ual and group instruction in archery and tennis. The fundamental 
strokes; grips, stance, and other points relating to form in tennis. 
stress in archery is placed on the stance, draw, and accuracy. Credit, 


1 hour. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 132. Modern and Social. Dancing.—Funda- 
ls of modern and social dancing to develop grace and beauty 


menta d 
(Required of Majors.) Credit, 1 hour. 


in dancing. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 133. Folk and National Dancing.—A study 
of folk and national dances suitable for junior and senior high 
schools, with emphasis on their historical and racial significance. 
(Required of Majors.) Credit, 1 hour. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 200 (M-W). Stunts and Tumbling.—The 
t of skills in techniques in elementary tumbling, forward 
headstand, handstand, and balances. Group 
Credit, 1 hour. 


developmen 
and backward rolls, 


instruction in pyramid building and stunts. 


PHYSICAL -EDUCATION 201 (M-W). Speedball and Soccer.— 
Fundamental skills in game situations in speedball and soccer. In- 
dividual techniques in heading, stopping the ball, kicking and of- 
fensive and defensive tactics are taught. Credit, 1 hour. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 201a. Physical Education Practice.—Prac- 
tice given to majors as squad leaders in 101, and the techniques and 
methods for touch football, soccer, speedball and hockey. (Majors 


only.) Credits, 2 hours. 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 202a. Physical Education Practice.—Prac- 


tice given to majors as squad leaders in 102, and the techniques and 
methods for volleyball, stunts and tumbling and basketball. (Majors 


only.) Credit, 2 hours. 

PuysicaL EDUCATION 203a. Physical Education Practice.—Prac- 
tice given to majors as squad leaders in 103, and the techniques and 
methods for tennis, softball, track and field, archery. (Majors only.) 
Credit, 3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 221. Human Anatomy.—The gross anatomy 
of the systems of the body, with emphasis on the muscular and 
skeletal systems and bodily movements. Credit, 3 hours. 


Physiology.—A study of the functions 
Credit, 3 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 222. 
of the human body. (Required of all Majors.) 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 302. Health and Safety.—Organization and 
administration of a health education program in the public schools. 
Methods in teaching health information, lesson planning, correlation 
of health with other subjects, safety in the home, safety on the high- 
ways, etc. Credit, 4 hours. 
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PuysicaL EDUCATION 311. Materials and Methods for the 
mentary Schools.—Materials and methods in physical educa 
the informal type. Story plays, rhythms, dramatic plays, lesson y; 
ning, and curriculum construction on the elementary level, (R 
quired of Majors.) Credit, 3 hours. - , E 


PHvsrcAL EDUCATION 312. Theory and Practice of Orga: 
Play.—Administration of a course in the presentation of games, sto 
plays, arts and crafts, camping activities, and the development 
play leaders for recreational centers, playgrounds and camps. (Re 
quired of Majors.) Credits, 2 hours. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 313. Correctives.—An examination of me 
chanics of body movements and practice in discovering and co 
. ing postural defects. Credit, 3 hours. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 321. History and Principles of Physica 
Education.—A study of the principles basic to the field. (Req 3 
of Majors.) Credit, 3 hours. E 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 322. Materials and Methods in Jr. and Sr 
High Schools.—The problems, activities, lesson planning, objectives 
grading, teaching, and construction of curricula. (Required of 
Majors.) Credit, 3 hours. m 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 323. Organization and Administration 
Intramural Athletics.—A course in the organization and admi 
tion of Intramural activities on the Jr. and Sr. high school lev 
with emphasis on publicity, awards, tournaments, scoring. reco; ; 
constructions and by-laws. Credit, 3 hours. a 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 331. Advanced Technique in Badmintor 
and Tennis.—A course designed to give majors in the field mor 
practice in the techniques of badminton and tennis. (Required 
Majors. Credit, 1 hour. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 332. Minor Sports.—Development of sk 
in: ping-pong, shuffleboard, darts, bat tennis. Majors required to 
pass a performance test. (Required of Majors.) Credit, 1 hour. a 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 333. 
techniques and skills of archery. 
hour. 


Archery.—A course in the advan 
(Required of Majors.) Credit 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 343. Boxing and Wrestling.—To deve 
techniques in boxing and wrestling. Credit, 1 hour. : 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 401. Seminar in Health and Physical Ec 
cation.—A course designed to give instruction on the overall prob- 
lems in the field with practice in activities taught in previous yez 
research. Credit, 3 hours. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 402. The Organization and. Administration 
of Physical Education.—A study of the certification, qualification, 
tenure, salaries, and duties of teachers, coaches, and supervisors. 
quired of Majors.) Credit, 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Mrs. Michaels Miss Branch 


The main objective of all courses offered in the Department of 
Music Education is the preparation of students to teach music in 
the public schools. 


Students studying music have excellent opportunities to obtain 
invaluable practical experience from the various vocal,and instru- 
mental groups and student recitals, all of which are integral parts of 
campus activities. 


Music EDUCATION 101. Public School Music.—The elements of 
music and song singing with appreciation of their musical beauty 
and literary content. Problems in tone, time, and theory. Credit, 


3 hours. 


Music EDUCATION 102. Public School Music.—Continuation of 
101. Prerequisite: 101. Credit, 3 hours. 


Music EDUCATION 201. Sight-Singing and Ear Training.—The 
major scales and the relative harmonic minor of each, leading up to 
recognition and ability to write simple intervals, triads, melodies, 
and drill in simple rhythms. Sight singing from text and supple- 


. mentary books. Prerequisite: 101. Credit, 2 hours. 


Music EDUCATION 202. Sight-Singing and Ear Training.—A 
continuation of Music Education 201 with the addition of advanced 
intervals, chords, melodies for singing and dictation and more com- 
plicated rhythms. Simple exercises in harmonic dictation. Pre- 
requisites: 201, 101. Credit, 2 hours. 


Music EDUCATION 203. Sight-Singing and Ear Training.—In- 
tensive drill in free, melodic, rhythmic (simple syncopation) and 
harmonic dictation. Phrasing (form) and rhythm emphasized in 
Sight Singing. Prerequisite: Mus. Ed. 202. Credit, 2 hours. 


Music Epucation 301. Harmony I.—The formation of such 
habits as are essential to the harmonizing of tunes, written and key- 
board. A thorough study of all scales in many forms, and exer- 
cises in melody writing using the principal chords in fundamental 
position. Prerequisite: Mus. Ed. 203. Credit, 3 hours. 
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4 Music EDUCATION 302. Harmony 11.—Exercises in hi no x E curriculum, or having had a part of it, desire to continue such a 
1 melodies and basses, using the simple triads in fundamenta] + ; curriculum. 

a : tion, first and second inversions. Use of figured bases, five 

and modulations. Prerequisites: Mus. Ed. ,301. Credit, 3 hour e 


THE CURRICULUM.—The courses offered in extension differ little, 
if at all, from those required of the regular students of the college. 
he general rule is to offer through extension only what is found 
in the general program of the college, especially if credit toward a 
degree is involved. 


Music EDUCATION 303. Harmony III.—Continuation of Mus 
302, using all chords and inversions, developing sequences, - S 
of simple forms;. chord analysis of simple compositions. 
melodies, basses and original work. (Keyboard harmony 
most important phase of this course, and special emphasis is p] 
on it during each quarter. The type of work done at the k 
follows the written part as closely as possible.) Prerequisite 
Ed. 302. Credit, 3 hours. 


THE FACULTY.—The ordinary practice is to engage members of 
the regular teaching staff for extension instruction on the basis of 
additional compensation. 


TEXTBOOKS.—Usually the ordinary college textbooks are used 
for extension classes, but occasionally there is a substitution of a 
textbook in which the materials are given a more popular or less 
technical treatment. 


Music EDUCATION 311. Music in Elementary Grades .—Mate 
and methods of teaching vocal music in grades one to six inclui 
treatment of the child voice, rote singing, treatment of monoto 


and sight singing. Prerequisite: Mus. Ed. 101. Credit, 4 hou PROCEDURE.—It is understood that extension classes are to meet 


at times and places most convenient for the students and instructors, 
such places to be furnished by the extension students. Certain 
classes may be held on the college campus without additional cost to 
— the students. 


Music EDUCATION 313. Music in Junior and Senior - 
Schools.—Materials and methods for teaching in grades seven, e 
and nine including an analysis of the problems peculiar to i 
grades, voice testing, part singing, organization and conduct ot 


club. Prerequisite: Mus. Ed. 311. Credit, 4 hours. FEES AND CREDIT.—The extension student enrolls separately for 


each course he wishes to pursue, and pays for it as a unit. Credit is 
based on an hour for hour plan as in residence, and extension 
classes must conform as nearly as practicable to the quarter 
organization of the institution. The general tuition fee is $15.00 for 
one quarter hour. The minimum total tuition fees collected from 
any one extension class is $150.00. Each student when enrolling 
- must pay a $5.00 registration fee. Extension credits are recorded 
in the office of the College Registrar. Fees are payable at the organi- 
zation meeting of the class. In no case may a class meet the third 
time until the entire class payment is made. No fees will be refunded. 


Music EDUCATION 401. History and Appreciation.—The 
and development of music, beginning with primitive man and 
cluding music of the middle ages and a study of the elements 
Music. Comparison of the development of music with that 
other arts. Illustrated by the use of the piano and phono; 
Credit, 4 hours. 


Music EDUCATION 402. History and Appreciation.—Reco, 
of major works both instrumental and vocal. Drill in listen 
complicated musical forms. A study of the lives of great com 
and the importance of their contributions. The source and s 
cance of the rise of jazz in modern times. Prerequisite: Mú 
401. Credit, 4 hours. 


EXAMINATION.—Final examinations are always required where 
credits or certificates are sought. 


APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION CLASSES.—All correspondence 
: pertaining to the organization of extension classes should be 

and baton technique and study of easy examples of score rea addressed to the Dean of the College. 

Practical experience under supervision and criticism in conducti ; 

vocal groups. Prerequisite: Mus. Ed. 203. Credit, 2 hours. E. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Music EDUCATION 413, Conducting.—The development of 


Kentucky State College co-operates with the University of Ken- 
tucky (Lexington) in offering extension and correspondence courses. 
For further information write “The Department of University Ex- 
tension, University of Kentucky.” 


EXTENSION INSTRUCTION 
PURPOSE 


Kentucky State College through extension instruction se 
provide study for adults who have not pursued all or part ofa c 
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